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[‘‘I HAVE COME TO FAY MY LAST WORD, 


MADELINE GRANT, 


——, 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


A DAPPER man-servant (hired) next came 
upon the scene, and his amszement was no 
Jess o_o though more skilfully con- 
ceal 
_ He looked politely at Madeline, and said, 
in his most proper and parrot-like tone of 
voce. — 

‘*Who shall I say. ma’am?” 

‘* Say,” retarned Madeline, giving her hair 
4 little pat and the lace of her dress a little 
twitch, “say ”—smiling to herself— Migs 
Grant.” 

‘Miss Grant,” shouted the waiter, flinging 
the door back with a violence that nearly reft 
it from its ancient hinges, and then stood 
back, eager to witness the effect of his 
announcement upon the company. 

Madeline was scarcely more surprised than 
they were. She beheld a round table, decorated 
with flowers, and lit with wax candles—really 
& most civilised-looking little dinner table, the 











room well lit up, and looking quite respectable, 
and seated at the table Hugh and two other 
men, one of whom she knew, ‘ 

Horror! this was a great deal more than 
she had bargained for, and it was too late to 
fly. She never dreamt of dropping in like 
this upon a cosy little bachelor party ! 

And who shall paint their amazement? 
They were chatting away, jast between the 
soup and fish, and Hugh had been regretting 
the absence (through illness) of No. 4, whose 
vacant place awaited him. There had been 
a little professional discussion, an allusion to 
@ big fire, a commendation of some excellent 
dry sherry, and they were all very sociable 
and comfortable, when the door was flang wide 
open, and Miss Grant was announced in a 
stentorian voice. And who the deuce was Miss 
Grant? They all looked up, and saw a young 
lady in full evening dress, literally blazing 
with diamonds, standing rather hesitatingly 
just within the doorway. 

— was Madeline,’ said Hugb, to him- 


Madeline, looking like some young goddess 
subeuely Medelins quae ined | eae 





YOU WILL, OB I WILL, TELL YOUR FATHIR THE TRUTH BEFORE TO-MOBROW NIGHT.”] 


What could he say ? what could he do? He 
might cut the Gordian knot by saying, 
“Gentlemen, this beautiful girl, who has 
suddenly dropped as it were from the 
clouds, is Mrs, Glyn—my wife,” it she had 
not heralded her entrance by her maiden 
name, 

He might have done this, but now as 
matters stood what was he to do? He 
must do something. His friends were look- 
ing at him sppealingly. They evidently 
thought that there had been some mistake. 

‘Miss Grant,” he said, suddenly, pushing 
back his chair, and rising, “this is indeed 
an unexpected honour. What can I do for 
you? Nothing wrong, I hcpe?” approaching 
and shaking hands. 

“No, no,” trying to be calm, and casting 
frantically about for some plausible excuse. 
‘*I thought I should have found you alone” 
—colouring—‘'I mean disengaged, and I 
wished to consult you—on—on — business—a 
matter—of—business.” 

* If you will honour me by taking a seat at 
table and dining with us, Miss Grant, I shall 
be quite at your service afterwards,” said 


ao 
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Haggh, conducting her to the vacant place 
opposite his own. ‘May I introduce Mr, 
Tr@herne, afriend of mine (the gentleman 
who Ded seéh her at the window, and who 
hogged himeelt as he noted the fact), and 
Mr. Fitzroy. 

“I think Miss Grant and I have met 
befere,” said Mr, Fitzroy, smiling, ard bow- 
ing as he rose, like Mr, Treherne, and then 
subsided ones*more into his chair. 


This was nutes! The beantifel Miss Grant |-on_cither hand,-who 


dining on the sly at Glyn’s chambers, and 
Glyn such a quiet fellow too, and finding, 
to her horror, company! It was rum, to say 
the least of it, 

However, he had his wits well about him, 
and was fall of society small talk and 
of mind, and soon he and Madeline were chat- 
ting away about some mutual friends, and the 
awkward edge of thisextraordinary adventare 
had been blunted. : 

Soup was brought back for thelady. The 
waiter waited, as a waiter should wait. The 
dinner was excellent (from a nei, 
restaurant), and the good laundress 
the proceedings with her eye glued te@erask 
in the door, aud allowed no lock or-gesture to 
eaceps her. 
Pn. owed this to the whole neighbourhood, 

sutely such a was never seen. 
The three ake 


face— 
=<: 
SS it 
mean 


—and she looked 


I o not the for ; 
t wa: surely thing for « young lady | 


chatting away pleasant enough. 

And thas we leave her wish her eye to the 
ny Sw enjeying Retwelf fer once int 
her life, 

It was more than Mr, was doing, be 
was exceedingly oe ian 

What would Fitzroy think of Miss Graut> 
What would Treherne think? 

If such a story got out round the clubs, 
Mad@eline’s reputation was at the merey of 
every old woman in Lendem. 

What on earth did she menu by walking ia 
at this houralone, and Greased as if she was 
gcing to Count? 

He stole.» mt her.as he was chatting 
away, mow quite at her ease, to Mr. Treherne, 
who was looking all the admiration he fels, 
and no doubt Maddie was beautifal, 

What a complexion, what eyes, what beanti- 
fully cbiselled features, all set off by dress and 
diamonds, and youth and happiness! 

She looked happy enough. 

“ Who would dream,” he said to himself, as 
he slowly cracked his walauts, ‘‘that she was 
the same Maddie that two years previously 
hed been Miss Selina’s slavey, and had at- 
tracted his notice and his pity ia her darned 
and shabby black gown? What achange was 
kere! Or that she was the Maddis.who had 
psawned her very dress off her back not a 
whale year.ago! It could not be!” 

He looked at her again. The idea of sucha 
thipg was simply grotesque nonsense. She— 
tia brilliant being who had suddenly de:- 
eended upon hie humble dinner-party — had 
surely never beemhis hard-working, struggliog 
wile? Hshe had, he could not realiae in. 

This maguificent-locking young lady felt to 
him like a stranger, with this lace and 
diemonds, this low bodice, and this fair 
rounded neck, and beantitully moulded arms. 

Tais, too, was quite a woman, a girl of the 
world. She had sceommodated nerself tothe 
situation most marvellously. 

Tnere she sat, this beantifal and uneha- 
peroned yonng pergon, diniog with these 
bachelora, in a bachelor’s quariera ia the 


Temple, with as much ease ag sang froid y 
if it-were ane@veryday and mapst conventions 
oseurreneé. y ; j 

She was far more at home, to an inex. 
perienced eye, than he was. P 

The truth was that, the fifst shock récovéred,” 
the young lady was actually enjoying horself 
very much indeed. — | 

She liked the risqué, unusual situation—her 
two most amusing, clever, mystified supporters 

wers doing their 


a doing very. 
utmost to pretend to take it all as a matter-of- 
course, and to be unusually entertaining. 

And she liked looking across the table at her 
husband's handsome gloomy face,and remarked 
to herself that this was positively their first 
dinner-party, and that it should not be her 
fault if it did not go off well. 

Despite Hagh’s silenee and 

@tavity it was all very w. . bat it 
sing, ‘she felt quite ied out of 

} @meitement and high 

‘Gide the idea had across hee 


I teiir—Shall I tell? Ob! to see 








and | be 


, Maddie, as @ poor, Weakgminded Miot 
ere’s not angther mam in Breat tain 
would have stood as muh a I have @bne ; 
and I've had abottenougtr of it! & 
wave of hishand in histurn. ‘“ This visit of 
yours is positively the last straw. If you 
have no regard for Miss Grant's good name, 
a think of “Go “not choose to 
have gaily-dressed young ladies coming flaunt- 
ing into my lumbet chambsrs at any and 
every hour of the day. I've been hitherto 
considered a quiet, hard-working, respectab!e 
sorgof fellow. I wonder what people will! 
me now? Your visit will be all over 
the to-morrow, and half my circuit wil! 
d@lamouring to know ‘who my friend 


Mondénee, Hugh! You can easily explain 
me. i beantifaliy, You must be a 
pu are not equal to such 

: On! my dear 
ately atthe mere re- 
u conid have seen 
in—a study in 















their faees-whem they hear that I am actually 








Mra 

j Was not very. good 
« : , and withesttean 
great = sllinwpr ie =a 2 
to hold Bempemde. 

















“ Wall, Madefine,” he replied, 
het, laying his hand on the mantelpiece, ard 
leoking as severe as if. he were going to cross. 
examine & witness for the defence, “ what 
does this mean? Have you taken leave of 
your senses? Have you gonemad?” 

“Not I!” she returned; :ccolly, ' putting 
one foot upon the fender. ‘Papa is away; 
won’'tbe back till the small hours, and E—I 


pont, “seemingly it has been a surprise onl 
’ y 8 ie onty ; 
the word agreeable we may leave ont.” 

“ Yor may,” be said, roughly. “‘I wonder 
you bave net more sense, If you had given 
me a bint thes you were comiog—if you had 
even had annonneed by your own 
lawfal name, bani to come masquerading here 
88 Miss Geant, is—is too much; and I tell 
you honestly, Maddie, that I won't have it! 
What must those fellows have thought of you 
tomight? Fitzroy will blazon it all over 

t Have you no regard for your repu- 
tation —your gooi pame?”’ 


Rwy there, H dear,” spreading 
out both Her pretty pm As & gesture of 
Seren “that is seolding enosgh—that 
wi 0 ” 











$ or Mrs. Giya—per as. 


which @/eindor fell oat of 
clock sidleed 





sudGess; and as to 
fous exid about it 


‘year defsicncier 
heiress f perfe:- 





Hugh!” aghast, “how o&n you talk so 
Bar ? It’s not you—not like wha 
you Med to be!” 


“No, very probably not. Batsince you are 
so much Changed, you need not be surprised 
it I am changed. Iam not going to be put 
off with words any adaia. You 
can’t run with the hare and hant with the 
hounds; you mustreturnat once, Tell your 
father the trath,or letmeatell.bim the truth, 
and make your cholce between us. Taois double 
life, where ali of) it ie spent: in one spbere, 
and but the shadow to avother, won't do. 
Think of your child,” with  rteing heat, 
‘* growing up @ straoger to his own mother 
Poor little , he knows nose bat Mrs. 
‘Holt. II try and see him as often az F 
can; bat whatamI? Iam only a man,and 


not much of @ hand with ohidren. 
Madeline, titis money has “your 
‘| nature. You ere mo more, “joa once 
were —— 


“Don't say it, Haugh!" she cried, standing 
up, aud laying ber hand on his-woath, ‘‘I 





“No, ib won'tdo,” dhe repliad, “y 
really am comieg ph ee ney 
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overtim; ae hedeant bis-hesd ou hia-bad | 


aud looked inte the firs, as it he only at 
hatt heard what she ssid, «You believe me, 
doa’ you?” she repeated, éagerly. 

*'There have been 82. tomorrows, 
Maddiv, I'm likethe menin the fable abou 
the bey aud-the wolves, bat,’ sudden! 7; as it 
were: thiasselt tegetiver, I will be- 
eve -you-and trast you,” standing up .and 
coutromting ibur, «'“ Aud new,” ringiag the 
bell as he spoke, ‘‘ yon shall ‘have »ydur 
coffee; and then I'ibtake you home in a han- 
som” : 

* Home) it’ateo early yet—only hulivpadt 
nine! Bae pantouiimes are going on, ‘Tued 
me toe-the tueatre for:qu: hour, Is will be 
sacl fanil * ? : 

Ban, Madelinet | I:wonderet yout. Sup. 
posing anyeue was to see youany of your 
friends, what would they think? They do 
not know that I am your husband ;) they 
would onby itake me for someadmicer who 
way presaniiug on your fatier's absences to 
tuke you tothe theatre wlone on the sly.” 

* adowtatvherm? [like peaple 

gto talls of 1* 


—I likesto give then 
she returned, redklessl y, : 

‘ Bat I do not,@ad I sapposel knows little 
moee of theowoeld than you’ do, You-sea2m 
to coasider it rather a jokeito play with your 
goodinamé, as it were, with cap aud ball = to 
fling i -dowa tobe torn to pieces ont of 
wantonzess; bat I shathnot-per mitt |” 

% it How horribly youtelk, Just like 
HOMeO down thedaw. Yoaare 
noi nica when yoo are like this,” poiatings 
fiager-athim, 

* Mor are-you; when ee ats like that,’ 
pointtag fa‘lite-surn at her lacegaad diamonds, 
‘at least not in my eyes.” 

“On, fil’ resstved not to be put ont of 
coaesit with herself. “Yor Kaow ‘very well 
that. jeonk lovely, and bear you aiwirems 
more-then you tan aay; and you are going to 
take tre-to the pantomime tow. “But,” ia 3 
her hand-on ‘his arm, “oh,” ‘with a 
start, “ there is. the qvffee,” as the landlady, 
who tnsisted apm doing this errwad‘in person 
in etter toate witet tin rattedl ‘+ rate good 
lools,"* fambied at the dao?, pushed’ it opm 
with ‘Her itunes, and x fa carrying a 
small tray, and Taid it very-slowly onthe 


table, het eyes ‘ail the white being fixed on 
the are ‘the young lxty stanfing by the 
wa 


The; lady: had. her fare tarned away, bat 
Mc, Gign, who was leagigg hie head ia hia 
hand and his.elhaw on the; mantelpieos, eyed 
hsr steadily, and seid, in # lesa civil tone 


a3 “ 

‘Theze, Mrs. Watts, thai will do Yoa 
neei not wait Call a hansom when you 
downstairs,” and Mra. Watis. velactan 
backed Kerself out. 

She had: seen.a gool déal, but alte was a3 
much at sea as ever. 

Tas. young lady hai had -her. hand on Me. 
Glpau’s arm when aho went ion, and was 


Bay Lag, — 

* You kaaw tha’ you admire-me more than 
you can aay,.aedthat you ate gaiag to take 
me to.tha paatomime,”’ 

Was: exar auch « brazwm pieco! He had 
his head tarned a vay, and Inoked aa if he 
had much rather have her room tana her 


company. 

The-young ladies. of the present time ran 
atrerithe mea, aad no-misteke. Is ae2mad to 
her it wasa Kiad o' e¢andalous—the harstack 
after the cow. Sapposing this youog lady's 
pAople Wis to get-ta koow of her comiug after 
Mc. Gigntike:thie? Mr, Glyn of all.psople! 
1¢ bews everything that Mes, Watts had ever 
Come acres into a cocked hat. 

4 few mioutes later they wore coming down 
the stairs, méisealt wrapt up-in a long seal- 
skin coat (which sealskia coat Mra, Waste, 
fladieg twin tls:outer office,:hed dune hetself 
the pleasure of examining, and, low be i: 


Spoken, trying op 
“Meas oS ean pelt things, bat » long 





coat, dowa nigh the:floor, ali lined with sa‘ia, | jewels g'isteniag in her ears, oa her arma, nes 
_ - , 


scented sith some sweet psriame 


| hair; asmni'e on hori ps. no weddiag-rivg oa 


Mes. Waste; bsiag of low suture, waa loat | her tinger), his ova Maisline ! 


in it, bat the short tine. she was ou veivped ia | 
| voice, aud whisper-d his hopes, aad fears, and 


thisone auadred guinea Wrap was uudoudteily 
owe of her happiest momen:s. 

It dino} appesr to be one of Mc. Glyn's 
happiest moments ag he palikd oa bis great 
coat, and followed ths dainty, teippiag. biz: 
aw ateps of his bearatifal vicitor down- 

Me 


Mea, Watts, who had hung about the dvor ; 


below, remarked to herself that she never 
remembered to.see him lookiag so b!ack: as he 
fullowed his companion int» the avastm, and 
saidto the driver,— 

“Heymerket Theatre.” . 

8e shes bad got her way, thought. Mra, 
Watts, as she stood boldly on the tarvehold, 
aod looked after him; and she Aad. Havh 
was takiog her to the pantomime, after ail, 
but ander protest. 

* You know, my deat Hazh,’’ she had said. 
“it's very wroog of youto be. ao geampy aad 
sogloomy. Thinkofall I am. goimg to. give 
up to-morrow for yout sake—-all shies, "holdiag 
éut her lace skiet, and toaching her diamond 
necklaces. “ You utight, I think, please ms 
for the last time I shall bs playing ss the 
Pawiry Primcess before I go back: tor my raze 
No, no,’”’ oolouring, and pickiog herself up, 
“BE did notmeat si say that ; but when this 
is my very last appearance in my prsssat 
Character E:think, tagh, you migit indulge 
me. I've set my hearé on adsiag Bluetec, 
and we will coms ia for a geed shure of it 


'* Wall, Esuppose, then, nader th» circum. 
stances, that you mast have year way)” said 
hee husband, yieldiog«reluctantiy. “Lt you 
sit; well-in the shady ima b x you map nas be 
seou,” taking a lawcipkey from a nail ag bs 
spoke. ‘' Someéthiog tells. me, ail tie sans, 
that this will adt be your lust appearmwace in 
this character, mét thus [ man tu duabi yout 
good intentions, Maddie, or to disbelieve your 
wortl, bat Iibave a-pressatiment, tite I oan- 
nef accodut-for, that, far fram your sitting 
here to-morrow-evening. as you said you 
would, making: tea; ear mh will. ssmehow 
have driftetl farther ap art tada-ever.” 

“Nonsdnse! Fancy a clever ma like you 
—and I hear you are very clever, High—bsa- 
lieviag ia sath fadlish things as -preseati- 
mente!” aid Madeline,as she set dowva her 
coffee cup with wlaagh: “ Now go aad bring 
me my coat, ‘Lhank goodjaess, I have a 
splendid onsit,. if the worst coaiss: tu the 
worst. Letasatari. I kaow yoo wee trying 
to get. Mis# Geant onbot your rvoms,”’ 

The Glyns-wese not: so very late, after all, 
aud stepped iato a box oveclooticg the: staze 
(when all the aadience had their eyes and 
ears: one wish Sister Ann’s dance anil 
80DRg). 

Madeline removed her clos’, and took a 
seat with hec bok to the honss, having 
glanced roan 4 with affected narvouinsss, and 
ssid toherc»mpsuion, in a sasthered whis- 
per,— 

** Sister Ann, Sister Aun, do you se any- 
body looking? D>» youthink anybody kaows 
me? There are tha Mowhbrays, and thereis,’ 
frowning, ‘Lord: Robert Mautagu. I can see 
them, but they eaunot see me, so do noi be 
nervous, my dear and exeseiliag'y p wpe: 
Hagh!"’ 

Hagh bad seem some fantisar fuses, too, 
andone man in. ® box over agaiasthiar hai 
palpably recognised hia; bat that did noi 
mach matter, ashecould not possibly identity 
Madeline. » 

Madéeliae whispered, and laughed, and 
talked to him bebiod her fan, aad Aayh, 
putting his. gloaay cations to oas 
side, aaud ne himself to tle ossation, and 
told. bimeait taat he was a beate to ba so 
geaff and irre:ponsive to the beantiful giri 

to him althoagh he coald hardly 


reatige the fast that she was his wife (+9 he. 


glanced at hor j184 af this special omem ant as 
she sat wth her head resting on her hacd, 


So he, too, laugaed aad talked in a lov 


| plawd aod forg teatirely what bitter, woanded 
| fediings he bad bsea lately nursing with regard 
| to his pretty vis i vis; and Mad:liae declared 
tu herself trat Hugh would make & very ideal 
soe of lover, anid taey hai had none of that, 
they wers-marriel #2 sudieuly, aad she bezan 
tocthink thas tais hasty mariage had de- 
fecautied her of what is tie mat ayrecadle 
part of agirl’slfe, to wis. that she was not 
astasally married to Haga yet, and that all 
the wooing was 62 coms, 

Tae man io the box opposite, who wai sur- 
prised, indesad, to sve Glya af the theairs, told 
himself that it was not to aaother maa thai 
he was thu: beading teaderly forward, aod 
stospiog his head as if to listea to somthing 
very pacticalac from time te tims. 

Aa, no, he thoaght noi, a3 presently a very 
pretty. hand, wrist and arm emerged from fae 
suadew of the cartaia, and lay upda the val- 
vet cushion. 

Heesaatched ap his excelleat opsra-glassss, 
aud: acted the dia no.2d bracelet, tas diamoud 
riage—at, no, there was noi @ wedding oae 
amongst them | 


* * * * * 


The G yas pradontly waited till tho last, 
bai evea 89, whea thay woni oat into the 
loddies a gool many peoole were siill t» b: 
agen, and Msi¢liae and Hazh wore rater a 
remarksie-lookiag couple. 

Alshouzg ths latter tried to draw her lace 
han iksrchief or ssarf well ovec her hsai ene 
wai resozuised, 

Hlagh was reoodznised both by thair ow. 
frien tse—why i3 there al ways s)m9 One t) sea 
you waan you doa't want to bs ssea? ani 
when you é3psciaily wish to be odssrved tere 
is never aay on3 fortasoming ia the sams 
way. 

M:. Fi'acoay aul Me. Treeaherae were stand- 
ing onder the pillars a3 Madelins passed to a 
hansom,. aod wished har a chserfal god- 
night. 

Hagh did not accompany her—it woa'ld 
not.be safe, so she said she mast ge) home 
very qiiczly bafore her father re’acusd, aud 
were sie to ba seen coming back uai.r the 
care of a stranger 

‘All right, all right, Maidie—bit it's 
the last tims,” wringing her hand, “ Ro. 
mem er, to-morrow. Send m3 anote, aad I 
aball comefor you,” 

Taen with ajgestare of farewell ha stepped 
biok, ani elo was quick'y wheeled away. 

Me. Teaheene aud Mc, Fitz-oy w-ra siili 
endeavouring, to light up aud had uoi yer 
ptexted to walk, Tae night was fiuze aud 
frosty, and, they had not far to g». 

** I'm eomiag yoar way,” he said; “old 
on a minate till I get oat my cigar-case.”’ 

Anissou ths trio were walkiag homswards 
briesly over tha fevsty pavemsnts, disenising 
the psntonime, the evi:esse3, the aulieucs 
bai not a word, of course, dropped from 
either gentlemen's lips. wath regard to Gi ya’s 
‘lady guest, altaough, like the parrot, they 
thoaght the more. 

Gigm was a reservel kiad of chap, aud no 
one-ever drsamt. of p kiag their noses iato 
hia‘a T sicd m1 a-caa-tic reply oc @ paiafal saub 
was sare 69 be. all they would gain by the cx- 
periment, 

Nevertheless, tuey yearced to kaow more 
aneat Mis; G:aast, the biaaty whose fame hai 
sprewi far and near, whose riches aad waoss 
conte op as iadatf-renv) t9 the advanses of 
the most:eligib’e parties were proverbs a ike, 

Waas on ear h had she to do with a poor 
hard working barrister like Gyo, they hai 
a kei essh other, after they hai lett the couple 
66s". 655. Basiness ? 

Is was etrange that sue shoul? p teh on sich 
an hoar, and sach an uucomao ily handsome 
telloy as Glyn for her family adviser; and 
the fanny part of i+ all was that Gyn wes by 
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in ecstasies with her, and treated “Well, there was no use in concealing the | by Madeline, who was not, as Lady Rachel 
han ouep etait. , truth, it was a grave case; but he had often | remarked to many, in her usual —. 
Talking of limelight, fires in theatres, and | pulled people ——_ worse, She need not Lady Rachel was present; she had wo 
such like topics brought the trio to Mr. Fitz- | think that, because her father was suff off herfurs. She bad secured a le 
roy’s chambers, from acute inflammation, that—that-—.” seat in a light, and she was flirting 


‘Come up, you fellows, and have some 
devilled bones,” he said, hospitably, “the night 
is young.” 

Mr. Treherne was never deaf to such ap- 
peals, like Glyn; bat Glyn on this occasion, 
much to his friend's surprise, said,— 

‘* All right; I'll just come up for a minute,” 
and sprang up the stairs two s at a time. 
“T’m not going to stay,” he said, taking off 
his hat, and standing with his back to Mr, 
Fitzroy’s fire, still in his top-coat; “ but I've 
just a word to say to you two fellows. I 
want to ask you as a favour to me to say 
nothing about having met Miss Grant in my 
chambers or in my com ye 

The two guests muttered ‘‘ Of course” and 
“ Certainly not,” not with any great alacrity. 
This demand was decidedly a blow, for the 
were only human, and were looking forw 
to mentioning the news with pleasurable an- 
ticipation. 

“When I aek you to do me this favour,” he 
continued, as coolly as if he were speaking in 
court; ‘' I think it right to take you into my— 
my confidence, and to tell you our secret. 
Miss Grant ardI were married more than two 
years ago— she is my wife /” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Mr. Grant had “ come in,” and gone to bed, 
eo Miss Grant was respectfully informed by 
the “ Bishop.” 

He bad asked for her, and he had told him 
that he believed she had gone out to spend the 
evening with Gady Rachel Jones. 

Madeline again breathed freely, and hurried 
up to ber own room, almost afraid of en- 
countering her parent on the stairs and being 
rigidly cross-examined then and there. 

‘‘Bot Mr, Grant had gone to bed ill, com- 
plaining of his chest and throat”; so said 
Josephine; and there was no chance of his 
being loitering about the passages in the 
draughts, 

Madeline sat long over her fire, wonderin 
how she would tell him, and when she woul 
tell him her great piece of news? It must be 
done to-morrow! Hugh wasevidently serious. 

She had not thought that Hugh had it in 
him to be so strict and so stern. Well, well, 
she wished it was over, well over; this time 
to-morrow it would be done—would she be 
here? looking regretfully round. 

“Perhaps this,” she said to herself, half 
aloud, “is the very last time I shall sit at this 
fire, the last time I shall have a maid to lay 
out my things and brush my hair. Heigho! 
I wish—no, no, I don’t wish I had not married 
Hugh, but there is no harm in wishing that 
he was rich.” 

Madeline’s anticipation of her coming inter- 
view kept her awake for hours; her heart kept 
beating so loudly that it would not suffer ber 
to sleep; and it was really mo when she 
fell into a troubled doze, from which she was 
awoke by Josephine, with an unusually long 
face, and no morning tea in her hand. 

**Miss Grant,” she said, ‘your father is 
very ill, so his nurse says, and I’ve come for 
you, The doctor has been sent for. They 
say its inflammation of the lungs,” 

Madeline sprang out of bed at once, and 
huddled on some clothes and went off at once 
to her parent’s room. 

He was very ill, in high fever, his breath 
coming hurriedly thick and fast, his hands 
burning. It was as Josephine had said, “in- 
flammation of the lungs.” 

‘*A very sharp attack,” the doctor confided 
to Madeline. 

It had come to a head with extraordinary 
rapidity, and he would Jike another opinion, 
and she must get a professional nurse. 

* Was—was he dangerously ill?” she 
ventured to ask, with bated breath. 





he left her to fill up the blank herself, not 
— to mention the ugly word “ death.” 
oo thus Madeline’s confession was post- 


poned sine diz, 
She felt that she had been ae 
She wrote, of course, and told h the state 


of the case, and sent him almost daily bulletins 
about the t’s health; and through 
Fe e scarcely went out-of-doors or 


left her father’s sick room. 

He peda | nursed. oun wiry, and he 
struggled to a very peevish con- 
valescence, and early in Marek was ordered 
off to the Riviera at once. 

He was feeble still, and still an invalid ; but 
he was much better, and able to dine in a snug 
sitting-room, fitted up near his bed-chamber. 

He was to go to the Riviera, and, of course, 
he was not to go alone. 

Madeline was to accompany him, but what 
would Hugh say to this? 

In her father’s present precarious state of 
health she could not tell him her news, it 
would be so great ashock ; and yet she almost 
dreaded facing her husband with yet another 
excuse, 

Hugh was not to be trified with, still less 
her father. 

“What an unlucky girl she was,” she said 
to herself, tearfully. 

Between these two men, who had sach 
claims upon her, what was she to do? which 
was to be sacrificed—father or husband? And 
then there was Harry ! 

Circumstances put a tremendous pressure 
upon her, circumstances in the shape of the 
doctors, her father, and her fears, and she 
allowed herself as usual to drift. 

It was quite settled that she was to go to 
Nice, and remain there till June, taking care 
of her father. 

She had no opening, no excuse in the char- 
acter of Miss Grant. Go she mast, but in her 
character of Mrs. Glyn, considering that her 
father was now fairly convalescent. 

What about fer in the character of Mrs. 
eo and what about her husband and her 


She dared not (as Miss Grant) venture 
to the Temple, so she wrote a very affectionate, 
leading little letter, — everything before 
m in the very strongest light, as seen from 
her father's side, and begging and a 
of him to pe wen jast a little longer, til 
her father d bear the news, and to wait, 

To this letter she received no reply; no 
—e for three whole days; no reply for a 
week. 

She went to number two and asked, person- 
ally; no letter, and yet he was in town. 

Mr. Jessop bad called—Mr. Jessop had 
often called—and told her that Hugh was 
shortly going on circuit, and that he had dined 
with him at his club the oa ge evening, and 
that he was working too hard. 

Mr. Jessop felt a certain cynical pleasure 
in watching both “hands” in this curious 
game. 

“Tt was ten times better than any novel 
going,” he repeatedly told bimeelf. 

To see little—no, she was not little, but 
young—Mrs. Glyn once, and to see her now, 
was really a most startling contrast. 

And to see Hugh working away like a horse 
in a mill was another fine sight, looked at 
from @ professional point of view, 

And to see a couple once so devoted so 
absolutely indifferent to one another, so 
totally divided by that great gulf—wealth— 
this was the strangest sight of all, 

— . s 


The day before Madeline and her fa‘her 
took their departure for the sunny south— 
where he and she and half a-dozen fasbion- 
able visitors were sitting in the drawing-room 
—the shaded lamps were already lighted, the 
fragrant five o’cleck tea was being dispensed 
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ds with was actually his son-in- 
law /” 
How do you do?” faltered Miss Grant, 
ating oh ane, half-terrified look to the 
ay = ,* Pape, let me introduce you to 


Mr, Glyn shook hands, uttered a few com- 
mon: 8 to the invalid, and stood talking to 
him for some tine. 


Mr, Grant noticed with pleasure the air of 
refinement and of good blood (which he 
adored) in this young man’s eye and air and 
carriage. 


No one guessed at the situation except 
Ee aeiod pomatiiin; bei he ota 

) yi ga 
he said the same oan che tee ak 
disgusted Lady Rachel, who began to think 
that the agreeable Mr. Fitzroy was a fool. 

To see Miss Grant thus calmly (to him at 
a distance it looked so) introduce her husband 
thus to her father, completely, as he after- 
wards confided to Mr, Treherne, floored him. 


And the old c as innocent as an infant, 
and Glyn as as a cucumber—as self- 
possessed as it was possible to be. 


He unintentionally ousted Lord Robert, and 
succeeded to his place. Mr. Grant invited 
him to sit near him, and to tell him “if there 
was anything going on — anything in the 
evening ” He had taken a fancy to Mr. 
, and he did not often fall in love at first 
sight. 

“Madeline looked on, as she handed her hus- 
band a cup of tea by her father's order, with 
amazement and trepidation, in equal great- 
ness to see Hugh and her father amiably 
talking politics, and being both (providentially, 
as it happened) oi the same party was to her 
almost as startling, as.if au actual miracle 
had been performed in the drawing-room 
before her eyes, 

That her eyes strayed that way repeatedly 
did not escape sharp Lord Robert. He had 
always been | out for her husband. 
Could this be him? Bat, no! this fellow 
was only too Sea be was evidently 
one of the Glyns of Car-Glyn. He him- 
eelf saw the family likeness —he was 
thoroughly at his ease. He scarcely noticed 
Miss Grant, though she looked often enough 
at him, and looked unusually pale and 
agitated, and talked nonsense, and filled the 
cups at random. 

No, no! this man was not the mysterious 
husband, No such luck for Miss Grant ; and 
if he had been he never would have had the 
nerve to walk thus boldly and alone into the 
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very lion's den. _ Bat he probably knew Miss 
Grvaving the we disposed of this uestion to hi 

aving thus q on 8 
own complete satisfaction, and carefully 
studied Mr. Glyn from the parting of his hair 
to the buttons of his boots, Lord Robert 
sauntered gracefully over to talk a little to 
one of the ladies—a well-jointured widow. 
Lady Rachel, who had become disgasted with 
her present companion, now rose, and on pre- 
tence of sitting beside Mr. Grant, and 
“ having a chat” with him, managed to renew 
her Fa, penny 4 with Mr. Glyn, and 
chai away to him volubly, though now 
and then Mr. Grant, who was far on the road 
to recovery, insisted on having his say ; and as 
he talked Hugh had time to take in the mag- 
nificent. surroundings—the lofty rooms, the 
silken hangings, the priceless old china and 
water-colours, the loads of exotic flowers, the 
velvet pile carpets, Wealth—wealth every- 
where—Madeline in a velvet gown, sitting in 
the midst of it all, mistress of all she surveyed, 
with a young lord and a young baronet abso- 
lately hanging on her words. 

‘It was for this, for a life composed of 
this,””—looking about, and taking in footmen. 
ara diamonds, silver tea equipage, titled 

riends; &., &c, in one searching glance— 

“‘that she had deserted—yes, that was the 
mae word—deserted him and poor little 
arry ” 


CHAPTER XXIx. 


Mr. Grant and Mr. Glyn had apparently 
an inexhaustible capital of conversation, and 
still kept up the ball as other people went 
away one after the other, Madeline knew 
that Hugh meant to sit them out, for as he 
laid down his cup and saucer close to her, he 
had —yaaxaney in a whisper, audible to her 
ear only,— 

“T’m going to wait; I must have a word 
with you alone.” 

After a time, when he was positively the 
last visitor, and the clock was now pointing 
to half-past six, he, too, rose, and took leave of 
Mr. Grant and Madeline, who, instead of 
ringing the bell, walked with him to the door, 
and saying airily to her father,— 

“Tm just to show Mr. Glyn that 
picture of ‘ jer’s’ in the drawing- 
room. He is very fond of paintings, and I'll 
be back directly,” eff escape at the 
Same moment, and g ® door close by 
waved her husband through, saying, — 

‘*In here—in here; the picture is there. 
Come along, and stand before it; and, now, 
what is it?” 

The room was badly lit, and there was not 
much light upon the “ Meissonnier,” but 
that did not in the least matter to Hugh, as 
weknow. He, however, took his stand before 
it, and looking at his companion gravely, said 
quietly 
‘* All right. I’ve come in person to answer 
your letter.” 

“I never knew of such rashness, Hugh,” 
she ejaculated. “Talk of my going to your 
chambers—it was nothing; but to venture 
here!” shaking her head with a tragic ges- 
ture, and throwiug up her eyes and hand. 
“Positively, when I saw you walk in I 
thought I should have fainted,” 

“ However, luckily you did not. I certainly 
acarcely expected to see your father, from 

ar account of him. However, I have at 
ast made his acquaintance, and he seems not 
such a terrible person after all. He was very 
ape and agreeable to me, as yousaw. I 

o not think that your disclosure will have 
the awful consequences you anticipate, and I 
am perfectly certain that it will be attended 
with no ill-effects as his health. You 
are too much afraid of him. You have taken 
quite a wrong estimate of his character. He 
may fly into a fary just at first—I fancy that 
you may expect that; but he will calm down. 
@nd we shall all be very good friends; and 


I’m certain he will be delighted with Harry.” 
bad at all so certain of that; he does 


I’m not 





not like childran,” returned his daughter, 
decidedly, ‘‘and you have not told.me yet, 
Hugh—and we have no time to lose—what 
has brought you here ?” 

“T came, as I said before, to answer your 
letter in person. I am glad I have done so, 
I’ve seen more than I expected, ani I can 
understand some things quite clearly now. I 
see you surrounded with luxury—no duchess 
could have more—I see your father, not such 
a bear, and not such an invalid as I was led 
to expect ; I sea your titled friends and your 
titled admirers. I have now seen everything 
including the strong cords that bind you here, 
and that have drawn you away from me.” 

He paused for a moment, making a quick 
gesture with his hand to show that Madeline 
must hear him out, 

“And now I have come to say my last 
word; you will or I will tell your father the 
truth before to-morrow night. It will then 
depend = circumstances whether you 
leave England or not. In my opinion your 
place is at home; but if your father wishes to 
have you with him and Harry, I shall say 
nothing against it.” 

Madeline listened t> his long and authorita- 
tive speech in some dismay; this plan would 
not snit her at all, and Hagh really was 
getting quite too—too overbearing. She would 
not give in ; if she succumbed now it would be 
for always. What a fass he was making 
simply because she was going abroad for 
three months. 

“You can wait surely till we come back? 
You see papa is not in a state now for any 
sudden excitement. I will tell him, if you 
wish, within a month, when he is quite re- 
covered——_—”” 

‘*T will wait no longer,” interrupted her 
husband. sternly. ‘I have already waited 
your good pleasure for a whole year, put it off 
from time to time with one excuse after 
another, until such a period as you coald 
manage to screw your courage to the sticking 
point. I now see that that period will be of 
the same epoch as the Greek Kalends! 
Frankly, Madeline, I’m not going to stand 
any more nonsense. I am your husband. I 
can support you; certainly only in a very 
modest fashion compared to this ”—looking 
round—“ you will have no carriage, no maid, 
no fine 4resses—at least, yet—they may come 
by-and-by. Your father is perfectly well 
able to travel alone; were he very feeble I 
would say nothing. It is shameful—yes, that 
is the only word that will fit the subject— 
that I should have to remind you of your 
child. He should be your first care ; he, if you 
like, is delicate, he wants looking after far 
more than your father now. You will stay at 
home, and look after him. It may not be 
your pleasure, but it is certainly your duty. 
You can go to Mrs. Holt’s at any time and re- 
main there, and be welcome as long as you 
like, and I can run down now and then. 
Lodgings after this would be too terrible a 
change, I will admit.” 

“The child is perfectly well, Hugh,” she 
returned, both frightened and angry. “I saw 
him three days ago, aud he was then the 
picture of health. He is too young to trouble 
much yet; Mrs. Holt is an excellent nurse, 
Pray how many children are sent ont to 
nurse, and their parents never see them for 
the first two yeara? It is always done in 
France. When Uarry is older it will be 
different, of course; at present it is all the 
same to the child where he is, as long as he is 
well cared for. You have suidenly become 
most arbitrary and tyrannical ’’—resolved that 
all the hard hitting should not be on his 
side—'‘ you are not the least like what you 
used to be, and you are very crucl to say such 
things, and very rude, You are not going the 
right way to work to recall me home—to your 
home. I may be led, but I shall never be 
driven, and I shall take my own way about 
telling paps, and my own time ; and, what is 
more, I shall most certainly accompany him 
to the Riviera to-morrow, and I hope when I 
come back”—speaking in a great passion, 





and in little short gasps—‘‘that I shall nd 
you in a more agreeable frame of mind.” 

There was ax appreciable pause, and then 
Hugh said, in a tone of angry astonishment,— 

** Are you in earnest, Madeline?”’ 

“In earnest? Of course I am.” 

She looked at her companion. He had 
grown visibly paler, and there was a strange 
light in his eyes that she did not remember 
to have ever seen before. 

“Since you have now,” he said, in a low, 
- tone, “‘ to make your choice, once for 
all, between your two characters, you must 
for the future be al vays known as Miss Grant 
or as Mrs. Glyn. We will not have this double 
dealing any longer. Now, which will you be, 
married or single? ”—keeping his eyes fixed on 
hers with a look of quiet determination. “If 
you wish we can bury the past.” 

No answer. 

Madeline's mind was a fearful battlefield of 
doubt, fear, hesitation and passion 

“ Speak, Madeline!” he reiterated, impera- 
tively. ‘* Married or sitgle?’’ 

“If it were not for thé child,” she burst out, 
passionately, ‘‘if my life is to be a burden to 
me like this, if you are always to be reproach- 
ing me and scolding m fe 

“*T see,” he ssid, quickly. ‘‘You would 
rather be Mies Grant, The child, I know, is but 
@ pretence—a speech that means nothing. 
Please to give me an answer, once for all "— 
holding out his hand—“ I must have it from 
your own lips.” 

At this critical jancture the door was flung 
open, and Mr. Grant, rather irascible from 
having being left so long alone, hobbled in, 


saying,— 

‘Well! well! well! Madeline, what is the 
meaning of this? The room is half in dark- 
ness. What the deuce has kept you? Has 
that fellow ?—oh! beg pardon, Mr. Glyn, did 
not know you were here still. Can’t have 
seen much of the pictures, eh! urless you and 
Madeline bave eyes like cats? Come, come, 
out with it.” 

‘“‘ Married or single?’ whispered Hugh, in 
a hurried undertone, holding her hand as it 
were in a vice, 

This action was not seen by Mr. Grant, who 
was still at some distance, and at the far side 
of them, occupied with the poker. 

‘*‘Married or single? Now is thetime. I 
shall tell him,” he urged very eagerly. 

‘*Single!” exclaimed Madeline, hastily 
thrusting his hand away, spurred by her im- 
mediate fears, regardless of all but the present 
moment, 

** So be it,” was the low rejoinder. 

And Mr. Grant, as he poked the fire and 
furiously rang the bell, had no more idea than 
the poker or the bellrope of the important tie 
that had just been severed. 

Mr. Glyn, who looked rather queer and 
grave, came over, and again took his leave; 
and, without any farewell to Madeline, who 
was still standing in the background, in the 
dusk, he opened the door and departed. 

‘* What have you been doing in here all this 
time?” asked Mr. Grant, querously. ‘ What 
have you been about ?—looked to me as if you 
and that fellow had been having a row? 
Never seen him before. Nice gentlemanly 
chap. None of your ‘Yaw! haw!’ sort of 
people, with no more brains than a pin, and 
as much conceit as a flock of peacocks, No, 
this fellow has some sense. I——By the way, 
Madeline, you look rather put out, too, eh? 
He has not been proposing for you, has he, 
eh? Come, now, make a clean breast of it,” 
facetiously. 

“No, papa,” she answered, in rather a 
shaky voice; ‘the hae not—that is just the 
last thing he would do. You won't see him 
again—that’s one comfort,’ she added, with 
a last flare-up of temper. 

““Comfort—comfort? Not a bitofit. I'd 
like to see more of him; and, when we come 
back, remind me to ask him to dinner. Now 
don’t forget, What's his name again—Glen— 
Green?” 

“ Glyn—G l-y-n—Glyn.” 
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“Yes, yes; to be sure—a barrister. Hunsph. 
Looks # sharp tort of chap, too. Bat what 
the deuce were you and he talking about in 
here? You've not told me yet,” 

“ We were quarrelling, papa~that'’s all— 
our first and Jast quarrel,” attempting to 
laugh it off with a laugh that was almost 
hysterical. “There's the gong.” 

“Ah! soitis, and I’m quite peckish. Look 
sharp and go and dress,” setting an example 
himecif on the moment by hurrying out of the 
room, with his stick, rapping away all down 
the pawage, till the sound was lost in the 
distance. 


Still Madeline did notobeyhim. Shestood 
at the fire, her hands tightly clacped, her 
heart beating almost to suffocation with the 
after-effects of her exciting interview. She 
was tossed about between indignation with 
Hugh, relief from present penalties; regret, 
and many other contradictory ideas, all stir- 
ring about in her mind at the very same 
moment, like a swarm of bees that have sud- 
denly been disturbed. 

“ What infatuation possessed her to marry 
Hugh?’’ she asked herzelt, now looking back 
on their marrisge from the lofty eminenee of 
a spoiled, adulated London beauty. 

A certain bitter grudge against him and 
their days of poverty, and the horrible life 
into which he would draw her back, animated 
her feelings as she stood there alone at the 
fire. Such a tyrannical, determined sort of 
partner would never suit her now. He de- 
served to be taken at his word—her passion 
was still kot against him—yes, he richly de- 
served what be so little expected. He might 
go. As to the child, that was another mutter, 
‘They bed had, the and. H 

, Bhe and Hough, a previous 
rift on the tuneful lute, and now a few wild 
words in the heat of passion had separsted 
them for life, As be head said ‘Bo be it.” 
“So let it be,” she echoed, alond ; and, pulting 
the chain, which we have seen before, from 
the inside of her dress, with hurried fingers 
she unfastened it, slipped off her wed@ing ring, 
and dropped it into the fre which her father 
had poked up to eome purpose, little dream. 
ing for what.an occasion it would serve. 

Then Madelive went; at last, and scrambled 
into her dinner toilet with feverish haste, and 
was, luckily for herself, down jast in the nick 
of time. 

After dinner she was quite feverishly gay. 
She meant to thoroughly enjoy herself now. 
Aud she went to the piano after dinner, and 
sang song after song with a feeling of reckless- 
= = “ — Aue - must do some- 

ing to put away present thoughts, 
and to up her somewhat limp self. pos- 
session and rapidly falling spirits. 

But it was done, the die was cast. She had 
barned her boats. 


(To be continued.) 





Epvcatron or Austrian Greis,—The edaca- 
tion of girls in Vieona is somewhat peculiar, 
ani perhaps worthy of note. Up to fifteen 
years of age they are kept at their studies, but 
are not deprived of society. They dress very 
simply, rarely wearing a silk gown till theday 
they leave the schoolroom for the ballroom. 
Atter they leave school they go through a year’s 
or even two years’ teaching in the pantry and 
in the kitchen, under some member of the 
family, or even,in some cases, in another 
family, under trained cooks. They may never 
be required to cook a dinner, bat they are thns 
rendered independent of cooks and servante, 
as they learn how to do everything themeel ves, 
long before they begin housekeeping on their 
own account. When married, they are most 
affectionate wives and mothers. An Austrian 
lady, in fact, is as accomplished and learned 
as an Englieh governess, as good a house- 
kesper avd cook as a German, as witty and 
vivacious in society as a Parisian, as passion- 
ate us an Iialian, and as handsoms es an 
English woman—some of the most beartifal 
women in Earope being found in Vienna, 


THE PATH OF LOVE. 


<a 


Mr feet have wandered into pleasant places, 
Where love loeks out from every blade. of 


GEASS ; 
And God’s sweet flowers lift up their happy 
To give me smiles of welcome as I pass. _ 


The grand old trees stretch forth their arms 
to bless me, U 

And singing birds thrill to me from above; 

While summer's softeat winds pause to caress 


me, 
And bring me tender messages of love, 


Even the low weeds so scorned and slighted— 
Return the sympathy I give to them ! 
I praise their homely worth—and uninvited 
hey bow their heads to kiss my garment’s 


Folded within the heart of each glad morning 
Are beauties old, and yet for ever new ; 

I drink the glorious splendour of their dawning 
As thirsty blossoms drink the wayside de w. 


I may nos revel in the costly splendour 
That they possess who kneel at Mammon's 


ec. . 
But the most perfect gifts God’s. love can 


er, 
Home, health, and untold happiness are 
mine. 


My woman’s heart.can ask no greater blessing, 
No swester lot than that vouchsafed to me : 

To fill life's hours in loving and caressing 
Tae little child that prattles at my. knee. 


And so I revel in the wealth of beauty 
That greets my eyes around, below, above ; 
And think how pleasant is the path of duty, 
Mo all the way lies through the path of 
ve, 


L.A. P, 


THE FAIR ELAINE. 


—o— 


GHAPTER XLVil—(continued.} 
Lavy Enarss paused to bestow another 
caress upon the lipso near her own and then 
resa : 


mod: 

“ Now I will tell you how I worked out'this 
intrioste puzzle. I told:you in my letter how 
accifient brought me into contact with good 
Jane Collms, and that I learned from her 
what transpired in connection with you at 
Madrid. retated oo she ‘been 
startled upon sesing you, fer you resembled:so 
strangely the ‘penstital lady’ who had been 
mas eee I made her go over every item 
ot that story for my benefit, and remembering 
the aete of that terrible ordeal through which 
my own father and mother had passed, and 
knowing that you were a little waif cast 
up by the sea, and your birth still shrouded 
with mystery, I became suddenly impressed 
that you might be the little Alice for whom our: 
mother grieved as long as she lived. I went 
immediately to Miss McAllister and asked ber 
if she had retained any articles of clothing 








turn. She had nothing save a pair of Httle 
shoes and stockings and a tiny ring set with 
an emerald. The shoes and socks did not, at 
first, appear to me te be of niach valte, but 
the moment that my eyes fel upon that ring 
my heart sprang into my throat. - 
‘* Mamma had a very dear friend who mar- 
ried a nobleman and went to live in France. 
When she was notificd of the birth of little 


Alice she immediately sent co ations, 
and with them a very plain but rich ring set 
with an enierald. ‘It it had only beens son,’ 


she wrote, ‘ the stone should have‘beena dia- 





make his appearance he is to have it.’ When 


| the news of my birth reasched~her* she sent 





whieh you had worn at the time-of your re.. 


mond, and remember whenever the heir dees. 





nother ting the exact counterpart of the first, 
saying that she'svould*serve the “daughters of 
the house of Mordacnt all alike, and again 
epokeot a diamond being reserved for the heir ; 
end lo! when Artiar came, tros’to her pro- 

there came mill avother cirelet, exactly 
like the‘others, only vet with # pure, beautiful 
white stone. 

“‘The moment that Misd MeAllister gave 
moe 'the ring’ that had been taken'from your 
Tae hitb conta that erp Aw 3 Bist : 

ew well you ‘were er > 
but D'knew that you and Senos weal 


Lady Elaine opened the box upon ber lap, 

and taking from it another wulaliee ond, lifted 

the Hid and revealed the three rings lying 
~ llr 


: 
L 
: 


e darling,” she said, pa the 
bor into-Atley’s hand, “4 you'oan't pick out 
your own.” 


Arley bent over them with quivering lips 
and tear-laden eyes, wondering how it was 
possible that so much vital importance could 
oe they are-eractiy allie,” ohe-wnliiat léngth 

e are-exac' J " 
“TI can see no diffevence in them, excepting, 

haps, thet the stone in this one is a trifle 
Rivget them in the other; “bot ‘whether i: 
oe ae or me'I cannot tell.” 

“We will assume #)is pours since you 
srethe eldest daughter of the house of Mor- 
daunt,” Lady Elaine answered, smiling, 
**and,” she d, tdkitiy it from her, “we 
will make a charm of each, and always 
wear them‘‘as the precious memettoes of 
our restoration to each other,”’ / 

fhe fastened it, as she ceased speaking, 
upon Arley’s watch cham, and then sttached 
the other't6her'own, ~ 

The diamond; she continued, tenderly, 
‘swe will lay away amdéng our treasttes as 2 
sacred keepsake, to remin@ us of our only 
brother.” 


She then tovk from the box wpon her lap 
: Miss Moalister ‘had 


related to her. ; 

“J knew,” she said, “ before she had Balf 
finisved, that all and doubt were 
polved, but when met r 
list. and [ read there the names of our own 
father and mother,—' Lord Arthur Warburton, 
‘Duke of -Mordaunt, Lady Warburton, Miss 
ic oked, wad {knot ihe gict'whom I 

iw e . om 
tvad learned to love so dearly at Hazslmere 
wae my own sister.” 

«Pe de wouderfalt TI do not know how’ to 
conmprehend it,” Arley murmured, when Lady 
Efaine 


Con a 
“Ce tien toaanj sentient tay kao: 
80 ‘al,’ 80 , : 
Jast ‘ a sre nO ‘ Arley 
nl sang ersectenes sateen wee ined 
yourself, bat Lady Alice Warbarton, 
sheet daughter of the Duite of Mordaunt, and 
heiress to halt of his immense property.” 
The merase tyr has always been yours 
af 4 
—I ounnot take it,” ste said, quickly. 
Lady Elaine laughed sacha low, sweet laugh 
this. 


‘+ Have forgotten,” shersked, ‘show two 
years pragarton.¢ rn Ing Wentworth trem- 
blingly made her , claim ing naoght 
but a name and kin “the ‘userper’ Atiey 





not only reli her name, but all right 
end title to fortune, home, and everything? 
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] know,” Arley retureed, with the flush 
still on her cheek ; “ but I had been using the 
poor girl's fortune as freely as if it-had been 
water, while ske had y existed, with no 
home, ro Jove, or anything else to make life 


end 5 
“Ont of your own mouth will I condemn 
Sete loug- supe Bave, teem opetiig yous 
SBC , 8 ive n r 
fortune oa aeit it wiawhter wills dixing 
the dl fa Rave fiyed—how have you 


lived, 

sumed. havtly, netogh ow mteiived wna vated 
resumed, : re) an & 
ny eiep re ee at ; “bat 
you must notallow any false scruples totrouble 
you; remember that'you are'the daughter 
of the vine Heer ooqe re aati are 
ith me ‘ftom this forth—that ot 
resolyed upon, and from this day yot are to 
consider that ‘you have ten thousand pounds 
annually at yout Gisporal.” 

ay knew from her manner that it would 

be useless to argue the matter further, and so 
she did not refer. to it.again, 

“Tt all seems like # dteam,” she said, 


musingly. 

“Bat it is not:a. dream—it. is a blessed) 
glorions roy j a pencanee we cere 
yet enjoy in spite. of the past,’ her. sister 
returned. * Gar father’s house here in the 
city stands,closed and gloomy 3 we will go. back 
to t shall be our home,.if you consent—I 
could not-live in it alone, but-with you:to help 
me.enjoy it it. would, be a pleasure.to go back 
into its familiar halls and rooms, ‘ken Mor- 
daunt. Hall, at Eversham, shall be opened once 
more. ia: summertime, and. we will do what 
we can for the glory of the old house, and we 
will be happy in e&ch other, and in doing all 
the good: we can,”’ 

Iu; spite. of. her hopeful words, and het 
attempt at cheerfulness, Lady Elaine broke 
down. hereand threw herselisobbing'intoArley’s 
arms, 

Ailiithe: tender memories of those happy 
menthe at-Hazelmere came rushing over her 
with all: that she had lost and-suffered since ; 
vand,.in. spite of. the bappiness which she 
experienced in her new relations with Arley, a 
feeling of desolation and misery completely 
annerved:her fon the moment... 

Arley soothed her with exceeding tenderness, 
end when, after a time, she grew more calm, 
they began to talkover the past more minutely, 
ahd to lay plans-for the futare. 

Arley qnestidned Lady Eleize very closely 
regarding wiias she knew of Philip since his 
réturn from: Spain, and wad at length..cen: 
vineed thet he had told her edithe trath—that 
bethad mdeed not“ spared himself,” 

Theni she showed: her the letter which he 
had written to her, and related ‘all-thatsbe 
bad Jesrned from Hddie Winthorps regatdirg 
his move recent doings; 

Lady Blaine was greatly astonished, 

‘* There is good in himatterall;” she said. 
“ He is atoning most nobly.” 

‘Do you think eo?’ Arley oried, withan 
eagerness witich made her specch sound almost 


tp. 

‘*T certainly do,” Lady Blaine anewered, 
giving Wer w keen glance and marking her 
fluttering eyelids and excited breathing. ‘If 
he has done all that you have told me I 
delieve that he is really repentant and desirous 
of making the most ofhiafutare, It is very 
evident tint he has no hope as far as you are 
concerned; dnd he-bonld have had no sélfich 
object in Writing thatletter, for noone, except. 
ing myself, had had the leas¢ buspicion of the 
good fortune awaiting you. Besides, if hebai 
expected forgiveness, he would not have been 
apt to make himself out quite so bad as he bas 
Goneat least, he néed not have told you of 
that. shanieless robbery and ‘his subsequent 
gsmbdling operations.” 

‘But where do ie got afl the 
money which tie bee de ea in the Bask of 


Evgtand, the interest of which Mt. Holly has 


been ‘notified to pay to me quarterly ?”’ Arley 
arked 


“That seems to bea mystery,” responded 
Lady Plaine, gravely. 

“ Of course he néver could have earned it in 
so short a time, although Sir Anthony told 
me that ke was overrun with business,” 


pursued Artey. — 

‘*No, I do nof think he could have earned 
it; bat—it is possible that that speculation, 
which he thought had proved so disastrous 
about the time of your en ent, may have 


he had invested in?” 

“No; bat he told me that it bad‘roined 
him,” oy etree oh 

‘*Tf'he bhadpnt his money into stocks they 
be! have risen, even at this late day, and 

zed’ a Handsome sum forbim, I have 
‘heard ofetek things,” Lady Elaine explained. 

“Thatisso; I had not thonght of that, I 
feared that he had been gambling-apain ; I 
could account for thia sud@en acquisition in no 
other ‘way; and t I could not’ bave 
accepted the money any circumstancer, 
my ‘whole soul revolted sguitst using gold 

obtained in-such a way.” 

‘* Pbeliéve he really lovesyou, Arley,” Tiady 
Elaine said, after a short silence, during which 
she had been examining Philip's letter again, 

«What makes yousay that?” Arley asked, 
sharply, # qaick flush sgain mounting to her 
forehead. 


“These words which he has crossed out, 
and which evidently must have seemed such a 
useless, hopeless appeal, or he never would 
have so crossed them; and also this littie 
Eesesthing prayer atthe end.” 

“Yes, that was the only thibg in all the 
Tetter that did uct fill me with borror, and—I 
have suffered so much— so mach througi him— 
oi! how have T ever bortie it?" Arley cried, 
in a voice thick with pain. 

“ Té Has been téo, too cruel, I know, darling,” 
her sitter returned} tenderfy, “and T believe 
he also realises it now ; for, besides the regret 
and ‘remorse expressed here, it seems as if he 
is sttiving to make up. in a measure at lenst 
to poor little cripple Eddie Wiuthorpe for 
some of his. brutality towards you. at is 
nobis in him, Arley; I think it is grand for 
‘any one to take a little orphan, smocth over 
“the rongh places in life for him, and rear and 
educate him. I mat confess,” she went on, 
gravely, “ thiatT experienced the utmoatecorn 
and contempt for Philip Paxton when he 
tame to me that night with words of love and 
askeil nie to marry him—a divorced ‘man, he 
snid he was; but I i t> feel something 
like a spark of respect for him onte mtre for 
‘thecouree he is pursting.”’ 

“What: @6 you mppose made him face 
about #6 suddenly? Arley asked; “do you 
itisgine that it was the inficence of what 
either you or I, or both combined, said ta him, 
weet made him see himself as be really 
was?” 

“T do att know,” Ledy Blaine replied, 
tusingly; ‘“pérhaps his wickedirest was lite 
a fiseaso—like a violent fever, mayhé—which, 
when it Has once fastened ifself uyon its 
viotim mttst have its run, and pervades and 
pdisotis the whole system until the crisia 
comes, when the fever either does its fatal 
work and dtith srenee, or, subsiding, life 
tonqversatd health returns. In Philip's cage, 


‘when thé trisit was réxnohed his better nature 


cdiiquered, and ho begun at once to strive to 
redeem the pest.” 

** Do you believe that any one can ‘rezeem ’ 
the past?” Arley asked, westily. 

‘* Perhaps not, in ons setse, and yet I know 
that there are many men who have lived the 
latter yeats of their livesco nobly that they 
fave blotted ont, a least from the minds of 
Other, all remenibrares of the sics of their 

th, and, in fact, stoned for mach ofthe 
evil whith they have previously Gone. I must 
say,” the lovely girl continued, gently, “ that 
my heart yearns # little after that recreant 
hnebend of yours, Arte¥; do you supptse that 





“he could ever afoneto you ? 


turned out well, afterall. Do you know what 


Arley gave her « startled glance, and grew 
deathly pale at the question, 

Sue did not answer for some time; then, 
looking up with a sort of hopeless misery in 
her eyes, she said, in  hellow tone: 

“JT have said that I oan never forgive him, 
and I do not believe that I ever can; Lam 
afraid [ do not even want to.” 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
“y AM HIS WIFE.” 


“ Wenn, Gear,” Lady Elaine said, a moment 
or two after Arley’s last remark, “ wo will 
leave Philip entirely out-of the questicn, end 
turn to some other subjeet.”’ 

She bad thought that if Philip waa troly 

ntant, aud had determined to live # noble 
life henceforth, and if Arley still retained any- 
thing of love for him, the wonid be glad‘to 
fee them united and heppy once more. That 
was why she bad asked ber if he conid ‘ever 


atone to her for the wrong he bad done her; - 


but shesaw at once the folly of atterptingary 
such reunion. 7 

‘“‘Now that all the dark past Has been 
thravelled,” she continued, ‘and we know 
jash where you belong, I suppose youridentity 
ought to be announced, sothat everybody may 
know that you are Lady Atice Warburton, and 
the eldest daughter ot ttre Duke of Moréaunt.” 

In reply to this Arley turew herself upon 
her sister's breast, and burst into a perfect 
storm of tears. 

“What is it, darling ? How have I wounded 
you?” Lady Elaine asked, startle? and 
dismayed by her vivient grief. 

‘You have not wounded me—rou are all 
that is kind and’tender; but, aside from-my 
love for you and a feeling ci gratitude for the 
knowledge that I belong to you and am no 
longer nameless, I am retcied, and the 
thonght of making this discovery pntdic, and 
With it, of courde, te shameft feos revarding 
my domestic misery, drives toe neasly wild,” 
Acley replied, in bitterness of spirit. 

Lady Eluine looked troubled. 

She was 89 cverjoyed to know that Arloy 
was really Ker sister that she was eager to 
proclaim it to the whole world—eager to 
have her recognised by ail their friends, and 
awarded the respeot and consideration dine to 
the eldest dauchter of the house of Mordeant. 
Bat of course her happiners was the tiv t thing 
to be considered, and sho now realised that if 
her return Was anuotnted, and she was 
fhtroduced as the Lady Alive, tle inquiries 
would naturaliy arise: ‘‘ Where i3 Mr. 
Paxton?” “Why are the hnsband ani wits 
living separate?” ‘‘ Why does he nofstere 
the honours which hes failen to the lot of his 
bride?” Then there would have to fullow 
explanations and revelations, and there ~would 
be endless gossips and seandal, 

Tt would be dreadfal to have all the dis- 
errcefal experience of their life abrowd noived 
ebout, and she did not wonder that Arley 
shrank from the ordeal, and was wretched. 











“ An, it would be better, a thousand times,” 
the thought, with a weary sigh, “if he had 
died, like poor Wil, and Isft ker a prief- 
stricken widow, than to have come home with 
this living trouble.” 

She bent, and pressed her tremulous lips to 
Arley’sa forehead. ~ 

*T know how hard the thonght of publizity 
must be to you,” shesaid, gently ; “and if you 
preter we will keep everything quist, af lexst 
for the present. 16 will not bs necessary to 
tell any one save Miss M:A'lister, and Ina, 
and Sir Anthony's family—of ooures wo must 
not keep this from thew, for they are all 5» 
deeply interested in ns, and they can 49 trusted 
to kéep our secret. Bat, A-ley, dear,” and 
Lady Bilaine's face grew wistfal, “I cxnani 
Consent to be separated from yousgsin. Nov 
that we have found each other, we tuts‘ live 
and love each other like sisters.” 

No, I cannot leave you; [shall atenys stay 
with you. I have yearned ail my tifefor some 
one who was'tay very own to love, and now I 


wt 
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canuot give ycu up!”’ Arley cried, clinging to 
her. 

“But how shall we mansge it, and not 
arouse the suspicions of people?” her sister 
asked. 

Arley thought awhile, then auswered, — 

“Let us go to Mordaunt House to live, as 
you proposed. You can give as a reason for 
the change that you feel as if the home of your 
father ought not to remain closed any longer, 
and I will go with you in the capacity of a 
companion,” 

“T do not like that arrangement at all,” 
interrupted Lady Elaine, colouring. ‘To 
think of my occupying a high social position, 
and you, my own sister, living in such 
ob:curity.”’ 

‘*It will be better so,” Arley returned. 
“ Auntie does not néed me—she has Ina, andI 
need quiet and rest, I can have it there at 
Mordaunt House, and go on with my painting, 
which I enjoy more than avy other occupation. 
You do not go into society at all, and we can 
be very happy in each other, and live in an 
unpretentious way, and when we cannot keep 
our secret any longer I suppose I shall have 
to bear the result as best I can.” 

“Bat what will Lady Hamilton do without 
me?” murmured Lady Elaine, musingly. 

“She need not do without you ; we oan invite 
her and Sir Anthony to make their home with 
us while they are in town; it will be mach 
pleasanter for them than living at an hotel; 
and when they must go back to Hazelmere, if 
they feel they cannot be separated from you, 
they can return our favour by inviting us there. 
I feel that I cannot become conspicuous at 
present. I have remained in comparative 
oblivion so long that it will be far better for 
me to continue in that state,” Arley concluded, 
bitterly. 

Lady Elaine sighed, and thought that it 
might not be so easy keeping her return and 
separation from Philip a secret as she imagined. 
However, she resolved to do nothing to oppose 
her in her present unhappy state, but do every- 
thing she could to win her thoughts from her- 
self and make her life as smooth as possible ; 
smoothing other people’s lives seemed to be the 
Lily of Mordaunt’s peculiar mission. 

She saw that it would be the wisest thing 
they could do {to go to Mordaunt House to live, 
for in the privacy of their own home they could 
be much more independent than anywhere 
else, and secure from the prying eyes of the 
curious; while she did not doubt that Lady 
Hamilton would be very glad to give them the 
protection of her presence as long as she 
remained in town. 

After consulting awhile longer upon these 
plans the two sisters went down to tell their 
glad news to Miss McAllister and Ina. 

To say that they were surprised would be 
but a tame statement of the fact. 

They had imagined every possible solation 
to the mystery as they now thought, but it fell 
far short of the right one; and now Miss 
McAllister seemed almost to feel as if Arley 
had been raised almost entirely out of her 
atmosphere. 

** To think of your being a Countess in your 
own right!” she said, wonderingly, and gazin 
at her as if to see if the title of ‘‘ Lady” 
not cansed a change in her appearance. 

“Weil, auntie, I fesl like a very humble 
personage in spite of it all,” was tue rather sad 
reply ; ‘‘ and though Iam unspeakably thankfal 
to know just where and to whom I belong in 
the world, yet the knowledge can never change 
the love I bear to those who have been my 
kindest and best friends.”’ 

She bent and kissed the old lady on the fore- 
head most tenderly as she ceased speaking. 

‘I suppose you will want to take her away 
from me, now?” Miss McAllister said with 
wistful sadness to Lady Elaine. 

“Yes, auntie,” Arley hastened to say, “ we 
two sisters, the last of our race, cannot be 
separated, but we sball be s2 near you, for we 
are going to live at Mordaunt House, that we 
can come to see you every day.” 

“ Well, I suppose it is right and best so ; but 





you have belonged to me for so long that it is 
rather hard to relinquish my claim,” the old 
lady answered, with a sigh, 

Sweet Ina Wentworth heard the announce- 
ment with tears in hee lovely eyes, 

“IT had hoped that Arley was henceforth to 
be my sister,’’ she said to Lady Elaine, “ but, 
of course, the ties of blood are strongest, and, 
perhaps my loss in this way may prove my 
gain in another—in securing your dship 
thereby.” 

‘Indeed, I shall be very proud t» be con- 
sidered your friend,” Lady Elaine answered, 
heartily. 

And thus it was settled that Mordaunt House 
should be reopened and occupied once more. 

Lady Elaine persuaded Arley to drive back 
to the Langham with her and be presented in 
her new character to the friends waiting so 
impatiently there to learn the secret of her 
birth; and there, during a tempting dinner 
served in their own apartments, they talked 
over their plans with Sir Anthony and paey 
Hamilton, who sympathised most heartily wi! 
them in their new happiness. 

* Assist you in reopening Mordaunt House ? 
Of course [ will, with the greatest of pleasure,” 
Lady Hamilton said, in reply to Lady Elaine’s 
request,to do so, ‘‘ and thank you most cordially 
for the invitation. You know, dear, you are 
just the same to me as an own daugher, and 
if Wil bad lived you would probably have 
made this old home your town residence, and 
of course, in that case, I should have spent my 
time there when we came up to London; and 
why not now, if you both it? It will 
be much pleasanter than the bustle and con- 
fasion of a grand hotel like this. Then, when 

ou want a change you can come to us at 
azelmere, I think you have arranged it very 
nicely for us all.” 

Lady Hamilton was evidently much pleased 
at being so confidentially consulted. 

But when told that Arley wished to keep 
her identity a secret, and the reason for it, 
she demurred. 

“She ought to assume her title, and take 
her proper position in society,” she said, 
gravely. 

“Bat, dear Lady Hamilton, it would not 
matter for awhile, would it? The future will 
shape itself after we are settled, and you must 
know that neither of us have much heart for 
society at present,” Lady -Elaine returned, 
sadly, and her friend did not press the matter 
any further. 

So Mordaunt House was opened, and the 
two sisters seemed suddenly to have uired 
a new interest in life, in refarnishing and mak- 
ing a pleasant, habitable home of it. 

There was plenty to be done, for, having 
been shut up for so many years, ever g 
had become defaced, moth-eaten, and —. 
dated, and it took fally two months to puti 
in order. 

Meantime, Arley kept herself very close; 
she saw no one, went oat very little, and 
hardly anyone, outside of her immediate 
circle of friends, knew of her retarn. She 
left all shopping and ordering for Lady Elaine 
and Lady Hamilton to do, but devoted all her 
energies to the disposing and —— = 
their purchases when they arrived at their 
houses. 

She had heard nothing, seen nothing of 
Philip; he might have been dead and for- 
gotten by everybody for all the knowledge she 
had of him; but, strange to say, he was in 
her thoughts almost constantly, and she often 
foand herself wondering if he was still 
plodding along at his business during the day, 
and devoting his evenings to little Eddie 
Winthorpe. 

She haf not gone again to the Academy. 
She dare not trust herself with the boy 
again lest she betray herself ; and, besides, she 
was fearfal of meeting pou whom she knew, 
= subjecting herself to painfal in- 
quiries, 

Bat she did not forget her promise to the 
interesting little cripple, and one day she en- 
closed her copy of Raphael's ‘“ Madonna” in 





an envelope, directing it to him in the care of 
Phillp Paxton, Eeq , and as she wrote that 
a ye: the first sling _ their 
separation, a strange trem :) her, 
and all her strength seemed to go from her. 

Sir Charles Herbert and his mother had 
been informed of the happy ch in her cir- 
cumstances, and were greatly , while 
they willingly consented to regard the com- 
— a aap confiden 

y ar w everything was com- 
pleted, and Mordaunt House was formally 
taken possession of, and poy he still in- 
sisted upon being called by old name, 
saying that she could never ize hereelf 
it as Lady Alico—and Lady Elaine 
gave a dinner, in of the occasion, to 
their intimate friends—Sir Anthony and Lady 
Hamilton, Sir Charles Herbert and his mother, 
Sen Spay: and Ina, and Fred Vane and 

is 3. 

There were ten in but they were all 
dear friends, mt go vies Sseniy inter- 
ested in the re-estal ment of this beautiful 
home, and the lovely girls who were to 
occupy it, 

Sir Charles Herbert had availei himself 
several times of the permission which he had 
obtained at the first visit which he had made 
at Miss McAllister’s to call as often as he liked, 
and each call had served to impress the charms 
of fair Ina Wentworth more deeply up n his 
heart’; and to-day, while at Mordaunt House, 
there was that in his manner and bearing to- 
wards her which told more than one obzervant 
one that Miss McAllister would not be able to 
keep the gentle girl all to herself much longer. 

The dinner passed off very Yee per A and 
socially, notwithstanding that the thoughts of 
most of the company would revert from time 
to time to one whom they had so dearly loved, 
and now missed so sadly. 

Sir Charles and his mother both exerted 
themselves to make the evening agreeable by 
relating many charming and am inci. 
dents connected with their recent trave 

Lady Elaine bravely tried to conceal the 
grief which this reunion could not fail to ex- 
cite, and her consciousness of that one vacant 
chair, and was really very cheerfal and enter- 
taining, while Arley, too, strove to perform 
the part of a hospitable hostess, though her 
hearé was very sore. 

Sir Charles contrived to secure a few 
moments alone with Ina before the company 
separated, aud something im his look and in 
the tone in which he addressed her made the 
heer Hagin leap into eee ee =" 
lovely blue-grey eyes droop before 

# Will or nie wok me in. tton-row to- 
morrow, Miss Ina?’’ he asked, in a low voice. 
“I have recently purchased a fine horse, 
which, I think, is superior under the saddle, 
paw a ask you to do me the favour to 
tr ” 

Phere is an object beneath this request, Ina 
feels—an object which thrills her heart with 
deep joy and makes her pulses leap with a 
strange excitement. 

Bat she assents with a shy, tremulous smile, 
and Sir Charles takes his leave, feeling much 
elated and quite sure that the question which 
he intends to ask on the morrow will receive 
@ favourable reply. ~ 

When their guests were all gone Arley 
somehow felt depressed. ’ 

It was very late, bat she did not feel at all 
like sleeping ; and, taking the evening paper, she 
retired to her own room to read untilshe could 


coax the ‘‘ drowsy god” to her repose, 
Her apartments and Lady Elaine's were 
directly opposite, having only the width of the 


hall between them, and these comprised sit- 
ting and sleeping rooms, with a small dressing- 
— on nee they had been fitted up 
wi aste and elegange. 

wen exactly alike in alltheir appoint- 
ments, the only difference in the colours, 
Lady Elaine's in blae and 
wate. Arley’s in and white. 


ley | around her as ahe entered her 
elegant boudoir, a light of appreciation in her 
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dark for she had always loved beautiful | and with Attic honey for dimness of sight. 
oll ieteatons pnp wea 06:] Net fo thin claian tor medicinal je CLIFFE COURT. 
taste and the | altogether without foundation in fact, for its 


my life—there is a void which seems 
to fill, port oe ee 
Her voice broke, she fell to sobbing like 


a grieved, heart-broken child. 

ut it was not for long; it was not often 
that she indulged in such weakness ; and she 
soon sat by Chgear wiped her tears, and, 
unfolding her paper, Logan to ead the current 
news of the day. 

8 her eyes lighted in a startled way 
upon this item,— 

“Sap anp Propapty Fatan Accipent. — 
As Philip Paxton, Esq., a rising young 
barrister, was driving this afternoon, in 
company with a young lad whom he has 
recently , e suddenly took 
fright at some object in the street, became un- 
manageable, and both occupants of the car- 

i were thrown; the boy escaping unhurt, 
w Mr. Paxton, being hurled violently 
against the curbing, was taken up senseless, 
As the affair oocurred near Hyde Park-corner, 
the injured man was taken to St. George’s 
Hospital, where an examination showed bim 
to have been very seriously hurt, and this 
procs combined with a former injury 
received in a railway accident, renders Mr, 
Paxton’s condition an extremely critical 


one.” 

Every particle of colour receded from 
Arley’s face as she read the above; her eyes 
grew almost wild with terror, her breath 
seemed to stop, and she felt as if she were 


ig. 

‘* Oh, Arley, Arley!” She seemed almost 
to hear him calling out those words which 
only a short time before he had so impulsively 
written and then crossed out, ‘‘ Let a little of 
divine compassion into your heart, and offer 
one single prayer—I should feel its influence, 
though the world divided us.” 

How those words had burned themselves 
into her brain! 


(To be continued.) 





Amper anv Its Uses,—The value of amber, 
Nyce” ts Set poate tale fie mndectty 
req! "¥ 6 majority 

e. Small pieces, of indifferent quality, 
suffice for the mouthpieces of pipes and for 
isolated ornaments, and tho the prices 

for even such specimens as these are 

far above their actual worth, they are com- 

paratively cheap. In necklaces, however, 

where every bead has exactly to match its 

fellow, or in the larger articles, requiring tc be 
a 


oa nay deed nat nenneaths ty hue wag'ibe 
even @ long way the 
esteem in which antiquity held their 
electrum ; for not only was amber the oldest 
of ge and therefore, in a. measure, 
mesuiiel by traditional reputation, but it 
was su) to possess amazing occult pro- 
perties. It was worn all over Northern Italy 
as & —- of goitre, just as it is worn to- 
day by the of Arabia as a talisman 

the evil eye. More powerfal than 
sorcery and witchcraft, it was an amulet that 
made poisons harmless ; ground up with honey 
and oil of roser, it was a specific for deafness, 





efficacy as a defence of the throat against 
chills—owing, probably, to the extreme 
warmth when in contact with the skin and 
the circle of electricity so maintained—has 
been tested and substantiated. The ancients, 
however, were not content with mystic 
curative ers in the solid substance, for 
they valuable properties to it in com- 

admiring the perfume that resulted 
not only for its resinous fragrance, but for its 
healthiness, thereby detecting in the fossil 
pine gam the same virtues that modern 
physic attributes to the living pine trees. In 
many parts of the East, especially in China, 


where prodigious quantities of Prussian | p 


amber are consumed, this substance is pre- 
ferred to all others for incense ; and thus the 
Buddhist shrines in the palaces of Pekin and 
the holy places of Mohammedan Mecca alike 
owe the fragrance of pious fumes to the same 
strange, beautiful source, the dead fir forests 
of a pre-historic Europe. Nevertheless, the 
chief charm, both for the past and present, 
lies in the positive beauty of the mineral. 


Waar I’m thinking of is—what it must be 
for a wife when she is never sure of her hus- 
band, when he hasn’t got a priuciple in him 
to make him more afraid of doing the wrong 
thing by others than of getting his own toes 
pinche. That’s the long and the short of it. 

oung folks may get fond of each other before 
they may know what life is, and they may 
think it all holiday if they can only get to- 
gether; but it soon turns into working-day, 
my dear. 

How to Sorren tHe Hannvs.—‘ How am I 
to whiten and soften my hands ?” is a question 
that is asked by a correspondent. Doubtless 
one way to do this is to avoid doing the work 
which made your hands rough and dark, 
but often this work may be done with such 
care that the hands will not be injured. If 
one is obliged to sweep her house, to empty the 
ashes from grate or stove, and to wash dishes, 
she cannot expect to keep her hands as white 
as a are; but, 3 ge takes the 
precaution to pat on a pair of gloves or 
mittens when & sweeps and is doing dusty 
work, one cause of rough skin will be removed, 
Then there are preparations which one may 
use. Powdered borax is excellent to soften the 
skin, A mixture which is said to be a sure 
cure for undue perspiration of the hands is 
made of a quarter of an ounce of powdered 
alum, the white of one egg, and enough bran 
to make a thick paste. After washing your 
hands apply this ; let it remain on your hands 
for two or three minutes, and then wipe off 
with a soft dry towel. Lukewarm water is 
better than hot or cold if the skin is inclined 
to be tender or chap. 


Kerr Your Own Oovnsez.—You are per- 
haps ‘young and inexperienced, and in your 

esire to make a servant girl feel at home, 
take her too closely into your confidence, 
especially if she is a pleasant girl and usefal 
in the house. But it is a very dangerous 
practice, and almost always makes a disturb- 
ance. may go well enough while she is 
with you, but in the chances and changes of 
life she may and _—s will drift into some 
other kitchen, where all the news she has 
gathered in yours may be rehearsed without 
stint. She will not discriminate with regard 
to those things you have strictly enjoined her 
‘*not to tell.” In fact, these will likely be 
the first points “fished out” of her by some 
meddlesome woman. There is a surprising 
enjoyment in being the first to ‘‘tell news,” 
and an inexperienced, undisciplined girl will 
rarely be found who can resist the tempta- 
tion, You can treat a girl with perfect kind- 
ness, and yet not give yourself into her power, 
Keep your own counsel about your own 
affairs, Do not let her sympathy or great 
interest beguile into relating what you 
—— quite willing to have told over in other 
places. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mr. Tuomas Darntrez, late head of the firm 
of Daintree, Richardson, and Daintree, lived 
in a very nice house in Russell-square—a 
house that was heavy, and square, and snb- 
stantial looking, like Mr. Daintree himself; 
and on the particular afternocn of which [ 
write the lawyer was seated in a capacious 
dining room, eating filberts and drinking ’58 
port by way of dessert—for he invariably dined 
in the middle of the day. 

He did not look particularly delighted when 
a housemaid entered, and interrupted this 
leasing occupation. 

‘*A gentleman wishes to see you, if you 
please, sir.” 

**But I don’t please! You know I never 
please to see people directly after my dinner.” 

“I told the gentleman so, but he said I 
was to give you this,” tendering a curd, ‘and 
perhaps you would make an exception in his 
favour.” 

** Some begging impostor, I daresay,” mut- 
tered the lawyer, putting on his spectacles, 
Directly he glanced at the card his manner 
changed. ‘‘Show the gentleman in at once, 
Weston. Mr. Hubert Cliffe! I wonder what 
he wants with me?” 

Hubert was ushered in, shaken han%s with 
by Mr. Daintree, and entreated to taste the 
58 port, which, however, he declined. ie 
looked anxious and worried—as he felt, and 
without any further preliminary, stated the 
business on which he bad come. 

“Of course you are aware of what hag 
transpired at Cliffe since my uncle's death ?”’ 
he said. 

‘“‘You mean Lady De Roubaix taking pes- 
session of the estates ?’ responded the lawyer, 
putting the matter in as delicate phrassology 
as possible, “Yes, I am aware of it, and for. 
your sake I was very sorry to hear of it.” 

“ But not surprised?” . 

Mr, Daintres carefally cracked a nut before 
replying. 

“ Well, we lawyers have so many strange 
circumstances brought under our notice, that 
we get out of the way of being much surprised 
at anything.” 

“Which is equivalent to saying that you 
were prepared for what has actually taken 
place,” said Hubert. “I came to you, Mr 
Daintree, in the hope of getting information 
that might aid me in searching for proo?. vf 
my parents’ marriage, and also because [ 
thought your advice, as the confidential 
a to the Cliffe family, would bo vaiu- 
able.” 

“ You are very kind tosay so. As you are 
aware, I have retired from actual practice, 
but avy assistance in my power I shall render 
you with very great pleasure. Firat of all, let 
me persuade you to have a glass of this port. 
I assure you it is equal to the best advice in 
the world.” 

Hubert shook his head, smiling faintly. 

‘No, thank you; at any rate, not at present. 
I believe you were in my grandfather’s confi- 
dence to a great extent,” he added, drawing 
his chair up nearer, “and if so you can tell 
me of the relations subsisting between him 
and my father, and this may be of some ser- 
vice to me in pursuing my inqgniries. You 
see, I am not inclined to give up the heritage 
I was taught to look upon as my own without 
a struggle.” 

* Qaite right, too, and I hope with all my 
heart you may succeed,” exclaimed the old 
man, sincerely, ‘‘ All I know I will teil you, 
Your father was, in his early youth, rather 
wild and extravagant, and Lord Cliffe several 
times paid his debts, He was fond of betting, 
and gambled a good deal, but we were all 
inclined to look upon his failings with a lenient 
eye, for he was generous ani kind-hearted to 
a degree ; and his father ofcen said to me that 
when he had sowed his wild oats he would 
settle down into as steady and respectable a 
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mau x» Everard himse f[—the Jast Lord © 


terrible quarrel, the particulars of which no 
one, fave myself, ever haew, Ft scoms that | 


Alec was gteaily in debt, and begged for | 


mosey, which bis father promined togive him 
oa condition that he miarzied & certain lady-in 
the county, Who. wasevery wealthy, and who 
swag sepposed to be inlove withitim. This 
Alec abselute'y refused todo,and wher pressed 
for a reason, said that.he was already engaged 
to a young gitl whom he happened tees when ’ 
he was attending some racesat W——. Lord 
Cities inquired who sbe was, and it then trans: 
pireé that she served in a myusic a in the 
town, apd, thengh ef respectable enough 
parents, yet could only claim to beleng to 
middie «lass tradespeople,” 

fr Daintree paused, and Hubert thomght 
there were some few points of resemblance 
betwecn his father’s case andhisewn. Basing 
taken e long sip at his wine, the lawyer oon- 
tinued : — 

‘ The Viseount—I am speaking of the last 
but one—wae an extremely proud man, arsiste- 
cresic to bis fingers’ ends, and the idea of an 
aliiauce between his son and a women of ple- 


beian extraction was terrible. to = tie cere sympathy.st the present moment,” 
all to nai} 
avail, for ‘Ales absolutely refaeed to give up! took leave, and went ont into the equare, 
his fiancée; 80, a8 & last resounee,; Lord: C:iffe } pondering. ovar what he had heard. 

went to the girl hereelf ; explained to ber how | consider le had 
matters stood with bis son, and said thet if | bad a Jost jouruey, for he had anogesded in 
she would bresk off berengegement bh» would | tracing out.the cayses of 

pay Aleo’s debts, bat if not, he wonld let bis | : tion, and that was. somet 
creditors do what they chose with him—which | ' could jadge, Alec Cliffe’s Jove k 
Is seems that the} was go much beneath him in position bad been 
young woman was deeply and disinterestedly | @ deep and honourable one. 
in love with Alec; and at lash, for hie eake,| sible that cicl had eventually’ gone ou’ to 
she consented to send back his ring, and pro- | Australia after him, in spite of her, to 
mised nod to see him again ; 80 shs-wrote gad | bis father? 


rela.ives, and cansealed from him her address, winth bake gad be at Toasts nb Ret. bi ie” i 


ed wha ™ 
| traced her ont, and dineaestel ead 


farwing and retrieving hisfallen fortnnes, and | re Presvcns e Pry oog he pt. to. the 


entreated, threatened, commanded : 


meant imprisonment, 


told hiua her decision, and then went to some, 


re :¢ end of the matter was Alec went out. to 
\nstralia with the idea, of. setting upsheep- 


nuthing was heard of him for some yoare— | 


notbi: g, in fact, till after his father had, died 


and his brother Everard had gone ont to,zee 
bim, arriving just before his death, 

“Do you kuow the name of ‘the young 
women in question?” asked Hubert, eagerly. 

Tre lawyer shook his head, 

‘‘I donot. That particular was not,msn- 
ticned when Lord Cliffe told me the story.” 

‘Is there any way of discovering it?’’ 

“T fear not after thia lapse of time, especi- 
ally considering that the facts were kept as 
rec’ eh as possible,” 

There was @ psuse, broken by Habsct, 

«Avd after my Uncle Everard returned 
from >» Australia what happened?’ 

“Well, be came straight from Liverpool to 
Lindon, and calied on me in my offices in 
Lizcoin’s Ion, bringing you sith him,and I 
recollect when I saw yon I said, * This. is 
a Cliffe, my lord ; l can tell by bis likanesy to 
the family!’ ‘You are right, Daintree,’. he 
answered, ‘this is Hubert Cliffe, my brother 
Alec’s sop, and my foture heir.’ Naturally, I 
arked him for further particulars, bat his 
replies were curt in the extreme, and Viseount 
Chiffe was aman you could not cross-examine, 
When I suggested eomething about certificates 
of marriages and birth he cut me short, say- 
ing that was his affair, and telling me ta 
answer no questions that might be aske? me 
concerning the matter, so of course I had no 
alternative but silence. One thing, he said, 
that impressed me—it nag ‘Remember, if 
people ask you whe this boy is you will 
answer, ‘He is the Honourable Alco Cliffe’s 
lawfnl son, and the fature Lord Cliffe.’ ” 

“Did he say that—really say it?” exclaimed 
Habert, eagerly. 

* Be said it,” returned the lawyer, with a 
certain sigoifioant emphasis not lest on bis 
hearer. 

“But you did not believe it?” the young 


Cliffe. | you .theitruth, Me, Hubert, 1 did mot: know 
Aies wes sivey fyour home sometime,’ and | whet to believe then, arty moretban: Ef do-now,; 
when be went back bs and his father had s | Ieseemiedte! me mént ‘improbable: shat’ Tord 


' Clatie should adopt you eo eee 
neopassured, in hisown mind, that. yeu-comkdh. 
lavednlly olain aoe name of o cpiornsel on pants 
the other hand, he assuredly 
doezments to ee oleim.: 1 er 
pozzied then ;.1 have been puzzled ever simen, | 
and I often wondered if the mystery would ever 
be fathomed. Lord Oiifie was ® men who 
laid down a law for bimpelf, and expected 
other people to abide by it; morsevar, ke; 
would allow n0 one to qnestion ake 
right er wrong;”’ 
“ Then, as ® matter of fact, you caunet tell 

me whet your own ideas ere inthe matter ?é 

_ * Honestly, and candidly, I cannot: 


i] 
\ 
i 
ca 
ree 


g 
J 
1 
fs 
i 


ugh 
brought up to work, to find hiasselt 
the world to get his own living, butdt’s a 
dredfola harder for one who, like 
been accustomed to believe himeclf 
vaet estates. Whatever the ‘truth may! ba 


itl 





- of this 





man added, disappointedly. 


‘*T will hardly go so far as that. To tell 





concerning your birth, you have my very sia- 


Hubert thanked him, and afterwards 


Oa the whole,he did nob 


Contld it be 


lawyer bad not been ign 
even if be went down to W—— eae te Sf 

| uslikely that he would succeed in finding ie 

who she wac—so, unlikely, thas to attempt 16 

lcoked like a wild-goose chase, 

Lost in thought he wandered on, and dound: 
hizaself in TopumboonConthneni n algng. which 
he walkej, haviog nothing paptienlar, to do, , 
until he.gototp wt ted He 93 parsed 
helpingtina to's decision, ty neni 

g a deciaion as 
bus.tbis ib bad hardly d 
myostany of his uncle's. condo . ia 


oumae. qrocition ma-baleen Abdi: ny mays 
clesr it,.up, seemed to be the 

Tesdy ian to Artine a. “yy 

out to Australia, and searc aot i 


had di 

oe he had the name, for it be ta gre ‘ 
him by a Ciiffe himeelf, sme a tabled 
when they had been oe ‘of af havi 4 a 
erected, ta Algo’s memory In 

" 9 the young man. exclaimed ajond th 1 
bis, excitement’, “1. will go. On a ah iene 
search, andif I am ung give 
up the quest altogether, ani set about earning 
& living. Sarely I can win enoygh to keep 
Arline TF myself!” 

He was just about orcasing tha slreeh aehen | 
he saw before him.p laiy, nine 
who was standing in the middle of tha road 
looking helplessly reund as if in geergh, ‘oie 
someous, Af same moment a hansom: , 
cab dashed up, and must inagitably have 
kuocked ber down had not our hex, seeing 
her danger, rushed forward,. juat. in seit to 
posh her back, but not in time tosave hime: 

‘The driver of, the cab. poled up sheep, 

it was too late, for the s Batt had struck Habert 
io the chest, and, a3 he fell forward, the horse, 
in rearing, hit-him on the temple. 


hie fetes! in the place oe 


j you know witat al hha 





Instantly a crowd collected, as crowds will, 
snd a middle aged woman, who-had been on | 
the pavement, — the _ Habert had 





keane hy Poosertectne then pressed forward 





" a bl.what is, ii?” 

it; took hold of meand pushed 

= serait 

mene in too gt sad mat 

—— ae ee wstaton 0? 

al jast as Swim 
e ee : 

thnk matical alk ie sent fori? pee aciea, 


. “Ohl my. poor t 


~ "what 
; 3 For those dark eyes, maar, 
were 


hat, they eine sn Se 4 to 
| attract attention, sm ala 
to the light of Heaven. She was blind. 
“You should not“have-gone from 


path Foal 
the elder ae” her mistresyim perionsly 


“Do not a now—you ean do trat 
afterwards, poor man." 

Amongst tho crowd wes s dark, cles. 
oyar, Who hat Come Sorward: exesvuntieg Mert 
eyes, ‘come forward, annou 
self as @ pap tag oem he’ was kneeling 

examitiog ‘unconscious eam | when 

Tasting led -her companion to te-sp 

ie hurt very much? he? 


pia shal? look 
"oxcteimetl ‘the 


made. the sur look at her with sudden 
interest, that was: os ee? Yeesened ‘as he 
saw her Ragen ‘ooking 
\ favs, with a : thetic éxpression, 
whore meaning he he aude then understand, 

“ awe eagaired here nowt na Reb aie this ee: 
arrived on aeons: eh omy no one as ins 


poafttom’ 30 he ergy Bon Aman for 
pd ed in the post + roo i tan for’ 
pr a tier Eft ane ot pre ree 


letters, or memoranda, about him not sline, 
in fact, to fadivate whohe was, and this being 
so, the policeman suggested the propriety. of 
his being taken to,a. hogpital, 

The blind woman heard the suggestion, and 
 negatived it at.once.. 

“ Let him be brought to my house, I am to 
5 and surely, I 


2 eae ar sana 


¢ ~ the a aa Te a 
8 8 
te dior a aint rae Ie 
“en git, willing to, somes meh 


she. rea Tending 
have nee ene a ; 


him and and I can anawey,. for my dg landing 


ae NL Pearse cloaa 


5 aia G250, tse T think tbe gentleman 
better, be removed si.once,” ae: 


and after a little conversation 

man the latter called a.aab, an bert Was, 

gently. within it, Mr, ee accom pany- 

ing. followed by the blind lady and ber 
io opal xt Seothing tn this world 

. supenn appens by chat cx Has th amallest inci- 

t.does no a rayaterions 
chained aia r+ ebahan ate - 


Th jie ee of Hubert 
8 + 
_ Preaccupied atateof mind, tarned tot tae » righ 
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oo 
instead of tte left when he was leaving | 
Rossell-equare, was destined to lead to events 
which, but for that trivial circumstance, would 
never have taken place, and which were des- 
tined to exerciee the most important inflaence 
over two or three of the characters in this 


history. 





ae 


OHAPTER XXIV. 
Arran the scene in the library Lady 


ia ae aap et Bean) who sdminists - 
tormtives, and took precautions that mower | 
vant should be allowed « her mistress's 


taken upstairs by Dr. West ima 
caittepebertoal somtiicn, ond. then seu 


access to 












heard what she sa‘d abont 


affair, I know her quite her—g. a } the | 
sure she is capable of acco pei, | damp sme g 
andthen think of the | houses, amg a barred w that | 
‘“‘ |-know—they would ‘both. | fu ark by the shade of an immense 
“Yes, and a criminal pen whose ptr Shoe gaa the 
“Tt must never came to that, yt oe Agee ed wound and saw 
shall be able to find ! Robson wt eae = 
exelaimed Dr. Weat,4 his m oy = li 
angry perplexity. only we eau j tion of ing. Feit 
trust to is time, Women mever tecen.| Strange to some instinct gave Lady 


aider—they acten the spar of the moment, 
reckless of consequences; batif-you-eam: 
them pauee, if you feree them to thitir of 
ulterior results, then there is a chance of their 
listening to reason, You must virtually im- 
prison your wife for a time,” i 

“But how? I dare not do it in this 

» 


“No, Lmevar § tof suggesting such & 
iain” I, have au Co more likely to 
succeed. You have heard me mention my 
brather,in-law-—Feltop 2” 

4.” 


: Rs he ps yes et hears 
for,  easenes receiving patients who are 
i pable of taking care of themselves 
Seg whose i. an 
deaire to be relieved of the responsibility 
taking care of them, His place is in the heart 
af the country, very lonely, and well guarded, 
and he, asks no questions concetning” his 
patients, which you must acknowledge, is a 
great advantage. I wintd svasest your placing 
your Wife there for an indefinire period— 
say U she swears a solemn oath to held 
her tongue as to what has taken'place.” 
Bir Aveot pondered the advice: for a few 
minutes. He had gome teo far to retreat: 
vow, and if ‘he Jet matters stay as they 
were ke would probably find himself im a 
ditemrme from: whith there was no chance 


of himself.’ No, he must go on 
im the évil path he had chosen, let it: lead 
him where i might, . 


This is the usual result of a bad beginning. 
The consequences ofan evil action are like 
the circles that eddy round a stone that is 
thrown in the water—widening, until they 
stretch over the whole of a life. 

“When Six Ascot began his system of pér- 
cecuting his. wifa.he bad faneied a Hitle 
perseverance om bie part would be alF that 
was required, and would R ager A haye re. 
oviled with horrar roe Pe 2 a? im. 
otisoning her in a ¢ asylos ; 
ont now. it commenied itself as. being the, 
ouly feasible plan, and he became anxious 
that ib sh be age: renerauga 

“ What a necessary preliminaries. 
—the certificates, &¢.?”’ he asked. 

“Ob, I willarrange.all that. I will 
fora doctor I. know to come down from 


, of } medicines, it was ea’y enough 


aake. eed, from being weakened by th 


= up here in order to persuade the world of 


examined the case, and pronounced an 
opinion, he will accept his fee and make no 
difficulties, I think you may leave that to 
me, Sir Ascot.” 

The baronet thought so too, and Dr. West 
justified his confidence, for the next morning 
the physician from town arrived, had a eon- 
sultation with Dr. West, a few minutes’ talk 
with Lady Carlyon, then shook his elderly 
head, said it was a “sad case,’ wrote out a 
certificate, ate a good lunch, and drank no in- 
considerable quantity of Sir Ascot’s Madeira, 

, after pocketing a substantial fee, returned 
ndish-square with the impression that 
done rather a good stroke of busi- 


k of conveying poor Alicia from the 
ted very few difficulties, for. 
resolutely declined taking any 







~ ee ee 
n of the journey, beyond #he fact of 
bson’ a ee 





found. herself in a room ar, prmcno 
redolent of 


a what had happsned— 
opiates administered, seemed to have become 
keener and vigorous. 

“IT am not at home, Robson,” she ssid, 
quietly,®raising herself: on her elbow, aud 
looking round, 


“ No, my lady.” 

ry What houee ia this?” ; é 

© One Bir Ancol Dit selected for you to live 
in, so.as.to be undér the constant care of s 
physician—Dr. West's. brother-in-law, who ia 
tbe maater of th = oe 

‘Ts Sir Ascot hex Pe 

“No, he went- away ditectly he saw you 
safe] ‘s the end of your journey, He told me 
to te you he would come again ad the expira- 
tion of a es and ‘see if you were more 
reasonable than you had been at the Chase— 
thoss were his exact words,” said Robson, 
going on with her Knitting, and not r er 

ing ith her Knittin d aising hi 
eyes. 

Malioia was silent for a few minutes, striving 
to thorougbly realise har position. Presently 
she laid her hand on her maid’s wrisé. 

os n,” she said, a pathetic quiver in her 
voice that she tried jn vain to réstrain, “ they 
accuse me of being mad, and they would shut 


hetinth of their widked invention: Will you 
ret: help me? You, who know IT am not 
nasi?” 

Robson quietly removed the slim’ fingers; 
aud: weat om withvher work. 0 

fd Rekoald achguanaesesedir up enp opiason 
and \presametoset up my opinion 
against that.of Gectors who-have stadied the 
subject all their lives, aud therefore know ali 
about it,” 


‘* Then,”’ exclaimed Alicia, “do yom meam 
to infer thaé.you, think they are xight?” 

“Ido not think anything at all, my lady, 
es en, may! positim obey orders without: 
thinkiag.” 


‘Bhe women was.as hard as sicel, and as 
cold.. Prayers nd, eriveaties would have 
aiiected her nature much as a shower of rain 
oo nock, and this Lady Carlyoa reoog- 
nised, : 

She had .only-one interest in life —herself ; 
only one objact—selfaggrandisement, Sir 
Ascot paid her well.at present, and more than 





fature, for wonld she not have a hold on him 
in the Knowledge she possess:d ? and would he 
not secure her a handsome income for keeping 
it secret ? 

So far from feeling pity for Lady Carlyon, 
| she was inclined to regard her as ® woman 
who had had chances, and who had not 
availed herself of them. She did not like 
oe dislike her. Her feelings in 

mot concern herself were apt to bo 
n@utral, anf dey were in this instance. 

Slicia made a.desperate effort to keep her- 


Be ; she gaw how much depended on 
her deme now, and she resolved that 
come ight abe would not give way to 
t was threatening to over- 


| “Whatds the natme.of the man who keeps 
this house?” she asked, and Robson -was 
es uml aga of hey tons “end 


“ Dr, Belton.” 

6 wife?” 

“No, shoe dead, believe.” 
“T seppese I can sce him ?* 


“ie scaracee nt cr 


black beard, agd glittering black eyes, 
por Te ®@ curioesty sardonic expression to his 
countenames, - 

He bowed, ama took a seat opposite Alicia, 
who had risen from her couch, and now stood 
beside it, one hand resting on the head. 

** You wished to see me, Lady Carlyon,” 

“Yes, I want to ask you on what ground 
you are keeping me here?” sbe said, steadily, 
though her heart sank as she saw the kind of 
man she had to deal with, 

* Your hugband’s anthorify.”’ 

‘Are you. under the impression that I am 
nof-in my right senses?” 

“Thold the csrtificates, of two doctors to 
that effect,” he returned, suavely. 

‘* And you believe what they say?” 

"tT have no reason to doubt it,” 

Alicia drew a long breath, and pressed both 
her hands across her breaat. 

“Do you really megan me to understand uhat 
you think the woman who speaks to you ai 
this moment is insane?” she demanded, look- 
ing him fall in the face. 

He returned her gaze unflinchingly. 

‘* Perhaps not at the present moment, Jn 
our worst o@ses we have lucid intervals; but, 
although at this precise juncture you may ‘be 
perfectly sane and auswerable for your acilons, 
I have no gnarantee that by this time-teo- 
morrow you will not, be a raving lanatic.” 

‘Do you think it Tikely ?.”’ 

As likely as not.” 

‘Bat I tell youitis not so! Iam no niore 
mad than yourself. I am sane, and iiia in 
order that my husband may avail himself of 
my money that he has resorted to such vila 
measures for getting me out of the wy. 
‘‘Bizt”’—she came towards him, her handa 
oufstretched, her voéice faltering for the first 
time—" you. are an Englishman—a gentle- 
maa--will you not prove your right to both 
those titles by helping apersecuted woman, who 
cannet help herself? For the sake of those 
you love, for the sake of your own children, if 
haye any; for the sake of the mother who 
cared for and tended your infancy, I beg you 
to.release me!” 

He heard her unmoved. Once, he put bis 
hand to his moustache as. if to conceal a smile, 
and his eyes, as they scanned her fair, troubled 
face, never ldst their hard expressioa. 

‘Madam, you ask moa thiag that is im- 
possible, st ail events at present. Only time 








dioudon, and when I tell him I have: 


that, she saw in him a mine of wealth in the 


will permit me to jadge of your mental con- 


“T havens doubt you con if -you wish, my 
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dition,""and when some weeks have expired I 
may be in a position to tell you my own 
opinion regarding your case; at present I can 
do nothing but acquiese in the judgments ar- 
rived at by our medical attendant and a dis- 
tinguishe mdon physician. 1 deeply regret 
the wmagen | that compels me to say this”— 
he rose as he spoke, apparently with the in- 
tention of leaving—'‘ but if your state of mind 
is what you say it is, you will recognise the 
fact that I have no alternative.” 

She saw that nothing she could say would 
produce any impression upon him, that words, 
in effect, were s0 much waste of breath. 
Whatever he thought of ber it was clear he 
‘was resolved she should not go away. 

“Very well, then,” she said, quietly, “I 
ne I must submit, and bear my fate as 
well as I can, Will you tell me what rules 
or restrictions I am to be under?” 

“Not very hard ones. You will certainly 
have to confine yourself to these two apart- 
ments, your bedroom and sitting-room; 
but you will be allowed an hour’s exercise 
every day in the grounds, in company with 
your own attendant ” 

ys books, psapers—are they allowed 
me ” 

“I regret to say not. Sir Ascot’s orders are 
strict on the subject. He desires you shall 
have nothing at all to excite you, andI am 
forced to agree in the wisdom of his decision.” 

“I may have writing materials, surely ?”’ 

“That would be even worse than books,” 
observed Dr. Felton, shrugging his shoulders, 

‘No, you are to observe the most perfect 
quiet, as that is supposed to be the only means 
of your regaining your mental equilibrium, I 
am afraid I must leave you now,” he added, 
looking at his watch. “I have an appoint- 
ment in a few minutes that I am bound to 
keep. Good-day, Lady Carlyon; I sincerely 
hope the repose that you will enjoy under my 
roof may prove beneficial to you.” 

He bowed with punctilious politeness, and 
retired, locking the door after him. 
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PIALING TO A HEART OF SIONE 


No sconerf bad he gone than all} Alicia’s 
calmness deserted her, and sbe flew to the 
window, first of sitting-room then of bedroom, 
and examined them, both with the same re- 
sult. The bars were firm; and, berides, the 
distance to the ground was too great for any- 
one to think of jumping, even if they bad not 
been, Of course, too, both doors were locked 

The ones to be seen thrceugh the upper 
panes—the lower were, as has been before re- 
marked, all frosted—was, at this season of the 
year, peculiarly dismal. There were a great 
many trees about, too many by half to be 
healthy, and from most of these the leaves 
were stripped, and were lying rotting on the 
ground. The plantation of shrubs was bounéed 
by a high wall, beyond which Alicia su d 
the road must Jie ; and on one side of the house 
was a dark still pool of stagnant water, so 
black, so rippleless, that one involuntarily 
shuddered in gazing at it. 


‘If I am not mad now this place is enough 
to drive me mad,” she muttered to herself, as 
she sat down again on hearing Robson’s step 
outside the door. 

Rebellion, as she knew, was useless. She 
might weep more tears than Niobe, they could 
be of no avail. She might shriek her loudest, 
no one would hear her. All she could do 
would be to submit—at least with a semblance 
of calmness—to a destiny against which she 
was powerless to battle. 

And so the days went on—dull, monotonons, 
uneventfal—each one a replica of the others, 
She had no work to do, no books to read, 
no’ bat to sit still and think, except for 
the one hour a-day during which she took her 
promenade in the grounds, with Robson at 
her side. The latter when she was with her 
rarely spoke, ani the sound of voices grew 
strange to Alicia. , 

Sometimes a terrible despair seized upon 
her, and a fervent prayer went up from the 
bottom of her heart that Heaven would take 





her to itself, for life was growing a burden too 














gt to be borne. Then thoughts of little 
oglas came, and the desire to live revived, 
for if she went who would there be; to look 
after him in the future? ee Ps 

She grew pale and thin and oaggard, her 
appetite failed, and she was unable to sleep. 
Ob! the dreariness of the long, long nights, 
when she lay listening to the 7 oe the 
rain on the windows, the mourful sobbing of 
the wind round the chimneys, while nearer 
was a sound that disturbed ber still more— 
the noise of rate eating at the wainscot, 

Awful visions came to her—memories of 
stories she bad read in her girlhood, where 
rats had come and gnawed at living people, 
and imagination ed them so powerfally 
that she would start up sbrieking, and fancying 
she felt the vermin crawling over ber. 

She was not allowed a light, or all these 
terrors might have been avoided, but it was 
one of the rules. of the place that none of the 
patients should have the mercy of a candle 
vouchsafed them. And who shall say what 
fiendish motive prompted the restriction, or 
how many were really bereft of their senses 
by the terrors of the lonely midnight dark- 


ness ? 
(To be continued.) 
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shoul: badwergecr ig Nate of scenet 
and employment, and, above all, should be led to 
fix his attention upon things outside of him- 
self, so as to save him from that self-con- 
sciousness which lies at the root of much 
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[** NozL ! NozL! 1 AM S80 GLAD TO, MEET YOU, 


NOVELETTE.] 
A BLOT ON THE ’SCUICHEON. 


CHAPTER V.—(continued.) 

“Ts the Countess of Marindin masquer- 
ading?’’ Lady Silver asks, with a sneer, ‘‘ and 
does she know in whose clothes she is decked ? 
No?” she goes on, as Marian stands before 
her silent. “No, well I'll tell you then. Mie- 
tress Dorothy, whose portrait you see there, 
was the only child of a rich and noble man. 
— and wayward, she grew to womanhood 

thout a single wish ungratified, and when her 

Will Darnell, a man/of singular personal 

uty, made love to her, she chose to marry 
him privately, and chose also to tire of him a 
year or two later when a certain Noel Ten- 
terville came to woo, and wished to make her 
Countess of Marindin and mistress of all his 
broad lands and old titles. Her marriage was 
as nothing to her. She took her foster-mother, 
a wicked old crone, into her counsels, and 
locked her handsome husband up in one of 
the dan; under her father’s castle, and 
became tess of paren a — bed or 
many years among the great and the rs) 
the land. At last, however, Darnell Sacoaiad 
from his dreadful and coming to the 
Royal exposed her infamy and edness. 
Noel Tenterville’s heart was broken ; he loved 
her better than life, and would have cherished 
her still, but his family made him drive out 
the wretch who had brought shame on our 
name. She died in the streets of 

London, and the Earl succumbed to his grief, 
the title and estate going to his brother, while 
Will Darnell joined a pine of highwaymen, 
aud was hanged at Tyburn; so you see 
Dorothy was a double murderess, and 

did herself little good. Do you like my 
story?” aske Lady Silver, her cruel eyes on 
Marian’s pallid face. “They say that who- 
ever dons that forget-me-not robe will come to 
grief and share something of the fate of 














Dorothy Darnell. Let us hope it won’t be so 
in your case,” and with this parting shot she 
gathers up her habit and goes away, an evil 
emile on her lips. 

“Oh, Lady Marindin, I am so very, very 
sorry,” gasps Ada, tearfully, who has listened 
to the story with open eyes, 

“Never mind, child, it was not your fault. 
You could not tell. Help me to take them off,” 
and she tears the broad bands from her throat 
and arms, tossing them into the coffer, and 
flings off the costly sacque with a shudder, 
while the girl slips on her own little brodequins, 
and puts the high-heeled shoes and other 
items with the dress. 

** We must turn the picture back.”’ 

They go into the further room, bat it is 
with an uncontrollable feeling of horror that 
the Countess once more faces the look in the 
pictured eyes, 

The last rays of the setting sun stream in 
redly fall on the portrait. The lips seem to 
move, the orbs to sparkle. With a shudder 
Marian exerts all her strength, and the pic- 
ture falls back to its old position, 

“Where have you been?” asks the Earl, 
meeting them in the long corridor leading 
from the east wing. 

‘* Ada wanted to explore the old rooms in 
a. wing, 80 we spent the afternoon 
t Rad 


Her voica sounds strained and harsh, her 
husband looks at her curiously, ‘ Not a very 
good place for you; too damp and cold. [ 
would rather you did not go there again. You 
look so pale now.” 

‘I shall not want to,” she answers, with a 
little forced laugh. “ I am cold, and shall be all 
right by the time I am dressed for dinner,” 
and she goes on to her room and kneels before 
the fire and stares at the glowing embers, a 
foreboding of comiag evil on her, a strange 
depression, a sort ot conviction that the happy 
days of her early married life have gone 
never to return. 

Yet she schools her face to calmness, and 





THAT HORBID MAN! ”] 


when she sweeps from her room in a dress of 
costly black lace enlivened by great scarlet 
blossoms, she looks so beautiful, so regal, that 
the Earl’s heart gives a bound to think that 
he, and he alone, possesses such loveliness. 

All that night she is wildly merry, singing 
his favourite scngs, chatting with Ada, and 
forcing herself to be graciously polite to Lady 
Silver, who watches her fartively. 

So the days go on, and chill December bas 
come. 

There are to be grand doings at the Royal 
for Christmas. The castle is filling rapidly. 
Gay voices echo through the corridors, and 
os — of light footsteps patter on the oak 


All is bright, mirthful, joyful, within its 
atone walls, all save the heart of its fair mis- 
—_ and dall despair has laid his black touch 
on her, 

All her guests have been skating on the 
lake ; she has left them to go to the village and 
see & poor woman who is in a rapid decline. 
She has been alone, not wishing any of her 
light-hearted guests to accompany her on her 
sad errand, and, in her pity for the lonely 
creature, has stayed rather late. Now with 
her costly sables wrapped round her, she is 

i g back to the castle through the semi- 
loom of the early winter night. 

Once, twice she fancies she hears steps 
behind her, and when she is half way through 
the Chase at the loneliest part, the fancy be- 
-_ a certainty—there is someone following 

er. 

Instinctively she stops, another moment 
and a man stands beside—a man ragged and 
tattered, with a lean, hungry face and a dark, 
close-cropped head. 

“ Addrienne ! ” 

One word, only one word, hissed out on the 
still night air; but Lady Marindin as she 
hears it knows that her peace and prosperity 
are threatened; her adored hueband’s honour 
in jeopardy, and with the sudden horror that 
overwhelms her at that name—the sudden 
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awfal desp:ir—feels that for her the bitter- 
ness of des th is past. 

“ You!” Her white lips can frame no 
more, 

“ Yes, it is I,” responds the man, in a low, 
eullen tone, You gon't seem glad to nee 
me.’ 

“T—J heard you—were dead,” ahe falters. 

* Really, now ?’* ke responds, with a sneer. 
* Well, "you sée I 
flew about so thi 
others escaped fro 
though Gervoise 


the night I and some 
ulon didn’t Harm me, 
apelle, who was ex- 


tremely like me, hit in the <s breast, 
and fatally wo He. died, and ther 
thought it was — entered oF pir: as ‘dead 
in their tee and managed to 
come here to aglandyand fi they think he is ak 
large, so I am pretty 


“You havema: well for yourself,” 
he goes on, after a pause, “IT, the gusband, 
am starving out ia the cold, while you, the 
wife, live on the fatvet the land. A pretty 
state—— 

“Ob, bush, hugh?"@he implores, wrisging 
her hands. 

. we nie IT “beb’?” bg ee 
solen ‘lam ragged, 
gaol, = I heave three months for 


posching a beg se out of Marindin 
Chase. The fe p calls himself your 


husband got me j@amme him! You are in 
purple and fine cearent lady, honoured 
and res fhe difference between 


our positions steike yourSndyship as great?” 

‘What have you com@here for? What do 
you want?” sho ashe weagily, taking no notice 
of the taunt. 

“Firet and toremoat I want money, and 
when you havegiven mae @iiat I shall B. read 
and willing te a 

Pant Too “fooket aud 


wife may have to 
chain, for example, that hangs round your 
throat, to begin with.” 

*‘ I can’t give yoa that,” murmurs Mariany 
shrinking back, “It contains Noel's photo- 


@raph. 

«ean, ive ms seas, I’m hungry. 
Do you understand ?* 

“Yes.” She gropes for hér purse, and 
empties the ccntents into his ontatretched 
palm, some eight or ten sovereigns. 

“This will do for the present, but I shell 
want more,” 

“What will bay your silence, your absencs?” 
she asks, wildly. She is too deeply ia love 
with Lord Marindin to be able to jadge be- 
tween right and wrong. She thinks not of 
the sin of living with him, now she knows her 
firat hasband still lives ; BHe only feels that she 
would give all she posseases to ensure Lé.n's 
departure. 

“* Well, a good round sum to set me up in 
the world. Say five thousand pounds.” 

‘Impossible, I could not ges such & sum.” 
Her voics is full of despair. 

“ Very well,” he replies, doggedly ; “then T 
shall stayin the nei ighbourhood, and shall ex- 
pest to bs liberally supplied "by toy wife. 
What pin money Go you get?” 

* Four hundred a-year, I will give you two 
of it if you will go away and leave mein 
peace.” 

“Tt isnt enough, my lady, though T shall 
be glad to accept that amount from your fair 
hands this day week. It will be Christmas 
Eve. I’ve heard about the entertainment you 
are goirg to giva your servants and tenanis 
that night. Everyone will be engaged, so you 
can slip out and bring it to me; or to oblige 
you I'll come to the outer conservatory door 
and wait there. Do you consent?” 


“Yes,” she answers, mechanically. 

“Very well, then, I'll les you go now. I 
suppose you don’é care to give me a wife’s 
proper farewell ?’’—and he bends toward her. 
With a stifled shriek she pushes away the evil 
face so near her own, and turning speeds off 
to the castle. 


——— 





CHAPTER VL 


“*The setting of a great hope is like the setting 
of the sun” The brillianey ofan life is gone.” 


Tar. night Lady er, 


her g laughs, 
maton, feceis de why = 


velvet Robe she w 






The bullets that | seems dead 


* 


may. 
my lifes,” and terwretebed. 
his breast, clitigmoloser to 
she may die there and then in the safe haven 
of his strong arms. 
* * oa 
ss pean can you give me & hundred pounds?” 
stands in, the. tibrany beside -the 
, her face. turned. aside. tie Christ. 
poe -eve morning; to-night.ahe must. see, the 
wretch who is really her husband, and give: 
him. his hush-money. -hes tried in ‘yain 
te make np the sum he bas demanded, and 
at Iast, desperate and despaixing, she gaka for 
it. 


“A buadred penne certainly, py lena it 
you want it ;”’ and he writes.a cheque forthe 
amount,and handa, it.to,,. her, -“ Miller. will. 
cash it for you, if you want it dene,” 

“Thanks, yes; and—and Noel, it is my 
nexé quarter's p< Hance in advance. I have 
been rather extravagant lately.” - 

“ By no means,” he answers, prompiby,/*it 
is a Obristmaa gift. 

* How good you.ace! ” shenurmure, me 
fully, stooping to kiss him, “How shall 5 
ever repay you?” 

tinge agin tend ‘hp lookin hele a 
8 r fingers, ‘en ight 
ha 7 a8 you did when we were firat married.;-” 
he gazes with lover-like ardoar into the 
nights have.neyer closed. “ Are. you. happy, 
Marian?” 

So happy with you,” ~ wbiapaess “ thas 
sometimes I fear. it cannot lag 

Tt shall last, my 2 em pride. Naught 
but death oan part us now.” 

‘* How little he knows what is between.us;” 
she moans the whole day through, as she goes 
from one magnificent apartment to another in 
her vestlessnees. 

* Have I strength to go threugh the trial?” 
ehe asks herself, when the evening comes and 
it is time fo dresa, 

«Madam is very pale,” says her maid, as 
she combs and twists the sunny gold 
hair; ‘I should not advise white to-nighs.” 

“No; give me a with crimson 
trimmings; ”’ and sodressed—her head crowned 
with hlood-red flowers and sparkling with 
diamond and ruby butterflies, which glitter as 
well round her white polished throat and in 





brown orbs, that, for seven terrible, weary, j 


the folds of her sweeping gown—she goes down 
to the great banqueting ha'l, and, sitting on 
a raised seat with her husband and guests, 
eg oo the Daag i go people as they troop 
in bet Seen, with hopeless, 


ferth a bs! - : . baby 
children’s wlan reach Lady Marin- 
din’s e&re as she sits on her sort of throne, in 


the.magujiiicent hall of which sho is mistress, 
and strike a chord hitherto silent in her 
heart, 


They are the angio, or of _happy je oe “1 
h & wives ; 7 bat 
eed ition i ig Pasay to her when‘the 
June roses bloom again—what will it be? she 
asks herself, with — shame, terrible des- 
pair. N ol 


few. and, prays is may never see the light of 


da 

wap 8 Si spaiching, be ber with the usual 
ever ennrpant 

oie. eousin’s nite. oe some ssaref; and 
tha No Tate ge nt. = onot fer Rerod = a 
pees JOy #priugs Up ww at 
the thought that stillehe may have aebance 
of being mistress of Marindin Royal. aril'fills 
hor eyes with such a Jookoef triumph that it 
startles Marian as abe meets their gaze, 
rouses her from her xeverie, and puta her on 
her guerd, She tarns and looks oneagnore 
across the length ofthe great heall.. The. 
gafiers aud pupentcehevias their innings, 
pocketing bree he things with evident 
relish, the gorgeously armtayed 
men-servanta, who deftly unbook the gifts 
from the tree and distributethem about; then 


her ie a mor gt the walla, aud nests 
on tbe rig eas, x ee gs and thezgold 
lions oland the. Vandexveldes . 


ool taaseoiap oo It eg rang a0 
beantifal, and itis hers—hers for how long? 
As leng as she oan satisfy the reed of the 
by aan who. bas her in his power, and how 
bps poe we ea 
t reatlassnesa possession 
ag she hearsthe great oleck strikes ten. In 
two hours: that leav, hungry faca she hates 
and dreads will peer through the conserva- 
tory. door, and & ill have to go and give 





him the money she has begged of the Earl. 
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Gi, _———— ing the ‘terrible tisk she will 
ron @f ‘being: ede’ oF folftiwed,’ perbaps b 
‘Bitver; and her secret ‘di , 
ood shad@er ‘througt her from tead 
foot at the thought, and Lord Marindin sees 


f00 | 
- we, ily, Meme tn he ask, with 
t 
ane yena ie” ® “This 


“a itis 2 is ——s seltty Sweater i be 


place atmost 
comtinrued, ooking etre nage toe logs that me 


at either end, 
at nets ‘warm: 1 ‘But-we can go 
now: le tree is str “ot all ply aot 
our people are os ‘to 
pe 


“Bervants’ hall 
F te ikea ts be t' fo br over 
re ra turn ir 
Roger de Coverley before tesving, Itis our 
oustom Pee a ‘short’ oe ven 
ves. you 
istigued Bre wil bm ao be no macessity for you to 
° 80 ” 


‘“f will ‘come for a short time,” rejoins 

b vee a way out of the diffi- 

culty of’ke ment with Léon, 

“then I can og away to my recom, if you 
don*t'ming.” 


“Yes, dear; you can manage that oe 
a they leave’the hall ppet pte 

pe yes ‘through the ee Fw ie, 

drawing:-room—a pleasant apartment, - 

with 6 with Grimson satin and g brocade hanging gs, on 


sri awe, oe ys merrily, bringin 
out pi 8 Soeiaine cen et ys se 


Tight eaten 


e statues, | 
copeedie’ apectries ‘Drestien and Sévres china, 
the chairs ‘and seats, which are covered with 


rare embroideries, part of high-priests’ robes, 
imag thee ‘are ite, sn gokd bn 
ivory e marble 
mantelpieces, oa by master hands, the 
deltas the*jewelled ° -nioknacks, 
Capodi iene! gdauives dd wee 
toncups, Worcester wses, thickly crusted with 


turquoise, Venetian mirrers, things: rare, 
levelpj! antique,’ the brio & brac wt a family 
severad comtaries old. 


‘mis: is: more: comfortable,” . says the 
Countess; with.a sigh; as she. sinks.on-to a 
satim- comb by:the fre, — 

“Though not so magnificent,” remarks 
Lady Siler, who stands~near, ~ Perhaps 
you: “ton't like ee you probably 
have not been accustomed tit,’ ie 

I have*been;'I whould think, as mach acy. 
custonied to it as you have in‘your ewn home 
for some yeara-past,” retorts Marian; rotsed, ' 
atlast; from “her usual sweet-tempered: tole. 
rance of ‘the other's unfailing insolence and” 
hardlyveiled ‘seorn, ' ‘I suppese-youden’t | 
know that I am aware to whats ‘gn ‘extent my - 
Liteband assists you and 

“T ‘did ‘not know,” Rees the other, ua- 
abashed, an aH you have’ be rita 


ae pig ory hee Ts dhe hi 


oe man; ap Paving shameful in. 
background, open as Baylistt, and tells: 
Lie poaak ebay Rly | a ent Jo li you don’t em 
his g likewise. m 

“ Pod@en't Sy chaerttsin® 3 But Marian, | 
na she feels the "bived sirecie her face, | 
ebbin, to her: tortured heart, leaving. 
her ‘and wan, Tike one newly-risen fronr* 
the dead. 


. Dg yor ou not?’ Well, you look as though 
you un derstand Poe well, so I am‘sura 
you will pardon me if I say that I don’t think 
you are troth,” and, with e steer 
o® her thin Tips, Lindy Silver tarns awey; and, 
crossing the room, site down beside Captain 
Clisseld, for whose’ handsome face” ‘she has 
somewhat of a weaknees.- 

“What dods she” know? What does she 
know?” moans the wretstied woman by the 
fire to herself, Her last ny fe of ofa dying out, 
for she realizes that from Silver she ean expeot 


bout 


| repliéa 


| he is alone pane mes Dake of Paulton has 
e 


studving | it intently 
eel | Presently Lady Mandarin’s voice rings ont 





little 
fe 


, witt you me and sing, dear?” 


aeks Lord Marindin, ag Ada Paleney strikes ihe | 
final, chords of a 

Yes, if you 

She dare nak spud bs and risivg slowly, goes 
over to the piano, 

«What uy be?” 

** Douglas,’ of course, my favourite,” he 
h, not tarning tolook akdier, 
but Pooding arr he eee waggan, 

Ada, th sees her pallor, andin a low 
tone begs ape not to sing, ‘ 

“I mast, child,” she answers.. “ Never 
mind ms. Go and chat to Captain Cliasold, 


vraag Angin girl and taki 
the youn, rl goes, 
the seat the Dake’s daughter has aah sy 
begins fal to the light-hearted Tinesman,, 
qnite fad "torg tae that om dark ¥, prety ent is 
dear to him, that he is 
with his bright blue eyes. 


thtough the room, pee thrilling, yet. nog. 
89 clear or powerf 
** Stretch out your handste me, Douglas! Douglas! 
Drop forgiveness from Heaven like dew, 
As I Jay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas! 
Douglas, Donglas, tender-and true!” 


*T remember, now,” remarks Roland Clis-- 
‘sold, thou tfully, as the last sad notes die 
away, “‘where it was I saw Lady Marindin 
before her marriage.” 

"Do you?”’ says his companion, 

“Yes. You are great friends, are you not?” 

“Yes, Lady Marindin has been more than 
kind to me; I love her dearly,” 

**She is * worthy of if;'3 most amiable, 
charming woman, I may tell you, as I 
suppose you know something of her past, I 
heard her sing at a concert-in.America.’’ 

‘*¥es. She has told me she was a singer.” 

ae Fie she told you anything mcre? ” 

ff A don't think she is happy.” 

‘Tam afraid not,” replies Ada, with a sigh, 

“I wish ‘we could help her, if she ig in 
trouble.” 

“T wish so, too, bat——” 

Ada, Captain blissola, ” breaks in Marian’s 
pin. ‘ave You bot coming to see our people 


ia, corse we are. , bay 

ads the young fellow, gai Hts. “we would 

nOt Toga peo sight iB ty wor a? and rising, 

| he offers his arm to Miss Palmer, and they 

totlow in the wake of the Earl and Countess, 
with the other guests. 

The tau eaky prone 3 of a fiddle strike their 
ears as they exter the hall, backed hy the sbrill 
eign of & picoold and the deeper tones of & 

arp, » 

Tue- Villagers have chosen the musicians 
themselves. They are & trio well known on 
the villége green, before the ale-honse at 
Marindin, aud the lads and lasses footit away, 
right merrily, to the strains of Sir Roger; 
| Ree the, length of the great hall to 
meet their partners, twisting, twirling, bouna- 
ee ing, displaying an astonishing amount 

, and appearing almost un macious 
ate the aristoorstic ayes that survey them with 
Jauguid astonishment. 

Their hearts, and maybe their heads, too, 
are warm from the draughts of nut-brown sls 
— have’ taken, so tempting on that cold 

ey ee with the little roasted apples bobbing up 

down in the seething, foatoy liquid. They 
don’t think go much of the presence of the 
e welts, ad théy would in calmer moments, 
are onty intent on enjoying themeclves. 

“ How happy they are! How envy them!” 
thinks the miserable womsn who bears the 
proud title, Countess of Marindin ; then as 
the clock booms out the hour of midvight she 
remembers her appointment, and shrinks away 
from the Earl's side, further and further iato 
the shade throwa by the organ gallery, tillshe 
ig near the door. 

“Tf Noel asks for me, say I have goue to 
my room, I am tired,” she says wearily to 


Mandarin,” 


a 


| closely round her threat and 





Ads Palmer as she passes out. 


$s + Yen,” assenta.the gil, Joking at her. with 
oe eyes; there is such awfulang 


face, 
Lady Silver misses here listie Jater fom 
her lace.by.the Earl’s side, 
bere is.abe, 1 wonder?” Sonate 
her keen eyes. an the slert.. “ 
here. Somethiag will happen toniche a 
haps she has gone to mest some men ; Iwill 
Frnt Lage toe and she moves tomarda the. 
deor by which Marian has just leit ; but Clis- 
sold, knowing inatinotively thatthiscold-eyed, 
thin-lippeda. weman hates his friend's wife, 
and intends to! follow her only ta pry into-her 
secrets, stops her, and manages to spreveus 
ber leaving Rasen for some time, 





CHAPTER VII. 

TsroveH the long corridor Lady Marindin 
speeda;fear lending wings to her fect, She 
will be safe, she feels ; for twenty maipntes ater 
thatthe villagers will be: going tg theix ragpec- 
tive homes, her guesta will. be leaving the 
banqueting "ball.; her sumaes, who amy oe 
all collected dancing, will be 
coming, to put ont. the lines “and seourely bar 
windows and doors for the niglat;: thiever.and 

glare are not unkoown at Mezindin, the 
rich things in the castle proving sn, attraction 
to.the light-fingered 

Qa. she goes, holding a light. wcollen/shay] 

shoulders. On 

through the summer drawing-room, which 
looka ghostly, with ita white satip drapingaand 
few ae on through the house conserva 
tory to the outer one, whieh. is dimly lightbed 
with only a lamp here and there, the servants 
big Soo ene would go to it on sueh a chili 
t. She-pauses for @ moment on the threa- 
hold, and holds. both, hands on, ber heart to 

still ‘ite frantic beats. It feela like a living 

dn her, breast, trying,to breakirem. 

ita prison,; then sha gees atraight.acmoes to the 
rape where ePHlo, exil face in presen’ againet 

the ginatgandcanbe its, i" ogi 

‘You have come, then?” aays, ry blog 
of rinaa in hin don aa.he makes a mayo to® 
8 

‘* You had hetter not come in,” she whispers, 
‘Bome ong may. 62, you.” 

‘*Pooh! nonsense! Thig,-plage ig teq far 
from the. hall and too.celd te inyiting to 
any of your grand ixiends. Weare safe here,” 

“lam sare ofthat, A cousin of my 
BPS > Maxi § BHapects sammething, 
She watches me, and tm ons Tallowed.”’ 

‘«You say that to scare ma,” cried the.men, 
as his livi e turned a: #hade paler,, ‘I 
can't see apyane,’”’ and he peers dowa tho 


long vista of tropical planta. ‘I must come 
in ; I’ve been out in Saabs cold, .watiing 
for you, overan bogr. hut. the door and 
stand by it; if anyone aa Tr pti be vat like-a 
flash of lightning. 2 

“What have you brought me?” he,gsks, 
after a moment, 

* Two shaundred  poamns and she gives hin 
® canvas bag full o' 


“Thanks, ma chére, Addrienne, This I look 
mae as forerunner of tier things to came. 
thing like money. little yeu gave. me 
the ae day has shown me what a power-it 
ite 7 ne I, look, quite reapectable now, 
aug bat coat on my back, and1’m not 

at T spent the last sov, to-day as 

hy.for yy dinner and my ticket across to 

ag 80 this just comes in nicely,” andhe taps 

the bag till the.coins. clink, 

“ When shall I call on. your ladyship. for 
some more?” he goes on, greed in his keen 
black eyes. 

“T will give you the same sum six months 
hence,” she answers,.coldly. 

* That won’t.do, Madame Léon, that won’ 
do,” he answers, "jnsolently, “T shall want 
some before that.” 

“ You cannot have it. I must keep part of 
my allowance to pay my milliner’s and .dress- 
maker’s bills, Would you take everything?” 

* Pooh! my love; i lmere nossense, 

Ear}, your husband, I’m.told, loves you te dia 





ee ee 


' 
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traction ; he will find it a pleasure to pay your 
little bills.” 

“And how am I to account for the expendi- 
ture of my allowance ?’’ 


BTU 
iy 
3 
i 
F 


do not belong to me,” 
Marian, drawing the shawl closer round 
4, and regretting bitterly that she has 
, coming to meet the insatiable 

er. 

‘“*How do you make that out? What is 
yours is his and what is his is yours.” 

ty 


N 
thing when I married him.” 

When you what?” he cries, sneeringly. 
‘*Can a woman have two husbands?” 

“ Oh ! hush, hush!” she cries imploringly, 

up her hands. 

“No I won't hush,” he answers brutally, 
“unless you pay me well to do so.” 

“ What am I to do?” she asks drearily, her 
face whiter than the marble figure 
“T give you all I can.” 

* Don’t tell me that,” he answers fiercely ; 
position must have heaps 
of money ; heaps of jewels.” 

‘*You ought to help me for the sake of the 
past,’’ he goes on, coaxingly, as she remains 
silent, ‘For the sake of the tie between us. 
Iam your husband, You loved me once,” 

‘*No, I think not. I wonder you mention 
the to me,” replies Marian, 

t at him, with eyes that blazed with 


scorn and contem y 
lish vanity, but I know now that I never 
in my maddest, 


ved you—never, even 
moments.” 
“* Well, it doesn’t much matter if you did or 
not; the question i wef enh gerade Bren with 
the man who rate es is your | and 
master and whom you fancy you love?” 

“You know I do,” 

“Then buy my silence, Give me] five 
thousand down and I'll leave for 
America; then I shall be very happy, when I 
am comfortably settled there, to write and let 
you know where you can send me the two 
hundred quarterly, and anything else besides 
that you can get.’’ 

‘Impossible! I could not get such a large 
sum.” 

*' There are the diamonds.”’ 

‘* They are heirlooms. Their loss would be 
noticed at once.” 

“You have others,” 

“* Yes.” 

“ Well, let me have this set for a time; I 
will have them copied in paste, and return 
the imitation jewels to you. No one will be 
the wiser, save you and I.” 

“TI cannot. Lord Marindin — ask me 
yen to put them on; and what could I 
say?” 

** Certainly that might be awkward,” replies 
the subtle ruffian, trying to tempt her to her 
ruin. “Stay,” he adds eagerly, “I have 
another idea—a better one. ve those 
diamonds and some other jewels in your 
dressing-room some night when you go to 
dinner, and jast leave this door unbol I 
can slip in and get up to your room without 
much difficulty, I have very little doubt. I 
shall put on livery, and if seen by your maid 
or any one will be taken for one of the footmen. 
Then I will get clear off, and leave the country 
- you in peace. A good plan, don’t you 


rt 


F 
i 


go, cherie?” 
e No.” 
** Will you agree to it?” 
“ Agree to it! What, become’a common 


hief and the aider and abettor of one!—rob 
he man who is dearer to me than life, fame, 
+ 





! No—a thousand times no. I 

die than consort withor counten- 

degraded wretch as yourself,” 

“Take care, take care,” he his face 
livid with rage ; ‘a few words from me, and 
your will be brought low. Iam 
your master by bear a. I can take 
you from your gran e—your dainty sur- 
roundings—to live in a hovel with ma You 
are in my power. I'll give you a week to 
think over it,” 

**T know it,” she answers, the despair of a 
hunted stag brought to bay in her great eyes; 
“do your worst. Anything would be better 
on Lane ish I wGerine Vids I have Cy 
a lifetime of misery it week,” 

“That’s all very fine,” he ae * but 
pens the dour sod elipe throwgh, shutting 1 
rs) oor an ps ti , shu t 
ier ties: and Marian, turning to see the 
cause of his sudden flight, finds herself face to 
face with Lady Silver. For a few minutes 
the two women stand there in the dim light 
looking at each other; the mask dropped 
from either face, envy and hatred on one, scorn 
and contempt on the other, 

**S0,” ejaculates the Dake's daughter, 
‘‘Lady Marindin finds i¢ pleasanter to meet 
her lover in a dim conservatory than to watch 
her husband’s tenantry dance jigs and horn- 
pipes. The one pastime is exciting and 
romantic, the other commonplace and weary- 
ing. I congratulate your ladyship on your 
taste, too ; for, if I mistake not, the person you 
were speaking to now is the man caught 

ing some months ago in the Chase. 

retty company, truly, for the mistress of the 

Royal. Haven’t you anything to say?” she 

goes on, as Marian keeps silent. “Any 
excuse to make, any——” 

‘* Why should I excuse my conduct to you ?” 
she asks, proudly. 
Pa because, unless I _— why you 

ve meetings to strange men, in remote parts 
of the Castle at midnight, I shall it 
my duty to tell Noel about the affair,” 

‘*T should not advise you to do so?” 

“Why not?” ; 

“Because he will think it a base tale of 
slander, got up by you to part us; because 
you are jealous of me—jealous that he chose 
me for love, and passed by you, the woman 
who would have wedded him thankfully, I 
shall a your story; you have no proof, 
and it will be regarded as a falsehood by my 
husband! Let me pass!’ continues Marian, 
imperiously, secing she has gained an advan- 
tage; * do not dare again to follow me, 
or ny Bens - ei and, sweeping on, she 
leaves Lady Silver, alone, checkmated, in the 
dim conservato’ 


ry. 

“ Lady Marindin |!" exclaims Ada, as Marian 
enters the winter drawing-room, which is 
vacant save for the linesman and his little 
love, who has just promised to be his wife; 
sei, thought you had gone to your room long 


‘*I meant to, dear, bat felt restless—as 
though I could not sleep. My head ached, so 
I was glad » away from the music and 
noise in the hall.” 

‘*I should think so! How ill you look! 
Let me get you something.” 

*No—no! Itisnothing. I shall be better 
—" after a good sleep, Where is 

? ” 

“In the smoking-room,” answers Clissold. 

“Ah!” interjects his hostess, with a look 
7 relief on her ves oo ne yoy _ 

ou young people ought to be ge to ; 
it is very late,’ and she turns and leaves the 
room just as Lady Silver comes in, 
slowly up to her bower of satin and lace, an 
wondering as she goes if in all the wide world 
been is another heart as sad and heavy as 

ers. 

The next morning there is a great com- 
motion at Castle Royal. The outer con: 
servatory door is found unfastened, and 
several valuable things have been purloined 
from the drawing-rooms. A couple of daggers 


wou! 
ance such a 





of antique Venetian je a card- 
case, cameos, pa gh ots ig So aga 
some miniatures, and several other 


“Tf can't understand it,” says the Earl, at 
breakfast. “ Martin says he iat meek peels 
Se aes ang Bee: ner W 


all my servants are honest. I sho 
to think they weren't. It is very strange! No 
one seems to have been near the place from 
about ten till one, I the thief must 
have got in then and en himself. Bat 
—_ hee get in?” - 

“Perhaps your wife can enlighten you,” 
says his cousin, in clear, cold tones. She 
was, I believe, in that part of the Castle last 


ev 
“ Marian! ’’ ejaculates the Earl, turning and 
looking at her. “ Were you near the con- 
Ca de eae ls, ining 
es,” she answers, , sho 
nothing of the awful Te and horror that is 
on her. ‘* When I left the yy maclghine 


ing room, so went to look, but saw a 
ther there nor in the conservatory. 
suppose the thief must have concealed himself 

on h ig me.” 

“Yes. But what a risk you ran! You 
might have been killed by the roffian!’’ and 

Silver, seeing the of unutterable 
ove he turns on Marian, grinds her teeth with 
impotent rage, and feels that she had better 
keep silent till she has proofs to back the 
story she has to tell. 

It proves rather a dreary Christmas Day to. 
allin the Castle, The snow falls so heavil 
that it is impossible to drive to church, and it 
is arelief when the dinner comes and 

great 


think that will keep him away. 

Her husband’s good wishes for the New 
Year seem a meré mockery to her. In & 
year—nay, in a week, a day, she may be an 
outcast far away from all ahe loves and prizes. 

** Will you come for a walk, Lady . 
din?” asks Ada in the afternoon, “ you look 
so white. You are thinking too much of this 
ball you give to-morrow night,” 

‘No, dear,” ashe answers, trathfully, “I 
have scarcely thought of it at all.” is 
the truth. Far more things have filled 
her mind for many days than the eros 
of a dance ; and as she dons her velvet tle, 
trimmed with costly sables, she wonders, 

ly, when she see the man she dreads 
and fears more than any one else in the whole 


world. 

T out ther, the Countess and her 
little Feeod, Bias gure away through the 
Home-park to the Chase, It isa fairy-like 
scene; the poens snow stretches a 
mantle over the bosom of the earth, and clings. 

i festoons to the bare 


distance herd the gracefal deer, their dappled 


| bodies thrown out in bold relief the 
with jewelled handles, # silver sackpot, a set | 


white background, and now and again from the 
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snow-laden undergrowth starts a hare, fiig‘t- 
ened by their footfall. 

They go on and on, it is getting late when 
they turn to go back, and Marian hurries, a 
strange,sense of fear on her. In the park she 
catches a glimpse of a figure, half hidden 
behind a tree and knows that it is Léon waiting 
to waylay her. 

“Go on quickly, Ada,” she weg ge 
calmly, “and tell Marie to have tea ready in 
my room, just for you and I. I feel that I 
want a cup after being out so lor gin the cold.” 

“Don’t you mind being left by yourself out 
here?” 

‘No, The prospect of tea waiting for me 
when I come in is too alluring. Make haste, 
like a good child.” 

Ada, thus adjured, speeds away with the 
swiftness of a young fawn. Marian walks on 
slowly till her friend is some way ahead, and 
then she turns out of the road and goes straight 
mg the clamp of trees, behind which Léon 

ar. ie 

“« You are waiting to see me, I suppose,” she 
says, with unnatural calmness, when she 
reaches them. 

“Yes, The week's grace is up today. I 
want your answer to my proposal.” 

‘* You have had it already.” 

‘What? Do youstill refase to buy your 
peace and safety at the price of a few dia- 
monds?” 

“Ido. I refase to let a thief into the house 
of the man who trusts and honours me.’ 

* What a fool you are. Most women would 
not be so scrupulous,” 

“« That may be; but I refuse to aid or help 
you in any way. I will give you the two 
hundred a-year, not a penny more, if you 
choose to take it; if, not, do your worst, I dety 


you. 

‘Then I will do my worst,” hecries, savagely, 
“go look to ty ay fine madam, I will have 
the diamonds, you shall be ousted from 
your ih place as well. You shall be an 
po yaa a mark for the finger of scorn to point 
at,a——” 

But Marian waits to hear no more; with a 
low moan she walks away, and when she 
reaches the Castle and goes up to her room, 
where Ada is waiting for her, with a dainty 
tea equi arranged on a little table before a 
ruddy fire, she falls down on the tiger-skin, 
and covering her face with her hands, sobs and 
moans as though her heart was breaking. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir is the evening of the ball ; from basement 
to garret Marindin Royal is a blaze of light. 
In the t hall hundreds of rose.coloured 
Wax can in massive silver sconces shed 
their beams on the purple velvets and blazoned 
lions, and the words ‘‘ Honoure before Alle ;” 
on banks of hot-house flowers and feathery 
ferns, arranged in every available space ; on 

retty women, and ca geass. _- aatbey 
aoked dowagers, and yo ébutantes in 
book muslin and blae ribbons 

Itisa gay scene. Dancing has commenced, 
and couples are whirling and revolving down 
the polished boards, as though waltzing, and 
waltzing alone, was the only thing worth living 
for, or exerting oneself over. Near the upper 
door stand the Earl and Countess, she very 
lovely, if rather pale, in clouds of billowy tulle 
over white satin, with great pearls round her 
polished throat and white arms, looking like 
an ag rosy Noel has told her. Close by is 
Lady Silver, as usual, in pale blue, with 
barbaric silver ornaments, and Ada Palmer, 
with Clissold in close attendance, 

‘*T suppose I must go and ask her Grace of 
Elmhiret to take a turn,” says Noel, with a 
little grimace. 

“I think so,” answers Marian, absently, her 
eyes on the blonde face of her King Olaf, the 
face that is so very dear to her, 

“ You send me away from you, then?” he 
asks, Jestingly. 

*; cannot keep you with me,” she 





replies, and he wonders at.the sudden passion 
and pain in her eyes. He is co sure of her and 
her love, he does not dream that anything 
could ever come between them. 

“ Lady Marindin, won’t you bs merciful and 
give me one dance?” pleads Clissold, as Noel 
leaves her side. 

“ Not to-night, if you will excuse me,” she 
answers, gently, ‘ My duties as hostess are 
too numerous, I shall give to you the plea. 
santer task of looking after my little Ada.” 

“TI accept the charge,’’ he answere, with a 
smile, “for to-night and always. You must 
congratulate us; she has | pecan to be my 
wife, and love, honour, and obey.” 

**T do congratulate you most sincerely, and 
wish you every happiness it is possible for you 
to have. I am so glad, dear;’’ and as she 
presses Ada’s little hands her face for a 
moment loses its painfal look of unrepose and 
haunting fear, but it soon returns there; and 
later on in the evening, when she is strolling 
up and down the portrait gallery on the Duke 
of Palliser’s arm, Lord Marindin, who is with 
Silver, gives a low, irrepressible cry, as he 
sees how white, ha d, and worn she looks. 

‘ST am afraid all this gaicty is not good for 
ae Have you noticed how ill she is look- 

S No, I have not noticed,” replies his cousin, 
untruthfully, ‘bat I will observe her closely 
as we pass again, and see ;” and as they meet 
once more she stares insoléently at the woman 
she hates and envies, and she, meeting that 
cold, cruel glance, trembles a little, and wonders 


what she is sa, to the Earl. 
** Well, what do you think?” he queries, 
anxiously. 


“I think she looks ill,” replies Lady Silver, 
deliberately, “haggard and worn, and I am 
not surprised at it.” 

“ ” 

* Because she has something on her mind,” 

‘Something on her mind! What do you 
mean?” 

‘* Well, a woman can’t, unless she is very 
bad—very hardened—live with one man as his 
wife, and give secret meetings to another, with- 
out some pangs of remorse.” 

** Secret meetings! My wife! Silver ! think 
what you are saying.” 

‘tI have thought, Noel, and I speak the 
truth. Your wife let a man into the outer 
conservatory on Christmas. Eve, and spoke 
with him for a long time. and again last 
evening she met him in the Home-park,” 

“Im ble! You must be mistaken,” cries 
the Earl, white to the very lips. 

**It is true. I am not mistaken. Look at 
her altered face and changed ways! But ask 
her if you doubt me. She may tell you who 
he is ;’ and having gratified her spite and 
revenge somewhat, Lady Silver goes back to 
the ball-room with Clissold, who bas come to 
claim her for a dance, and leaves the Earl 
staring straight before him at the blank space 
left on the wall by the removal of wicked 
Madam Dorothy’s portrait. P 

The first doubt he has ever felt with regard 
to the woman he loves so dearly has entered 
his soul, and everything seems to be in a whirl 
around him. He never knows how the rest of 
the evening passes; he is hardly conscious of 
anything till the ball is over, the lights out, the 
guests departed, and he alone in her room with 
the woman he thinks his wife. 

‘¢ Marian,” he begins, rather sternly, ‘' Silver 
has told me a queer story about you and some 
man to-night. I want you to explain away 
the mystery if you can. Will you?” 

“Yes, Noel”—her voice is faint and far 
away, every vestige of colour has left the lovely 
face, and the Earl as he looks at her feels his 
heart sink. 

** Who is the man you let into the conserva- 
tory on Obristmas Eve and met in the park 


last evening ?”’ 
“ He is—my—my——” 
‘* What?” he cries, in agony. 
“ My: ” 


Bat ere she can finish a piercing scream 
rings through the castle, followed by the 


€ 





report of pistols, succeeded by dreadful cries 
and a shofiling of feet. 

“* Great heavens ! what can that be?” ejacu- 
lates the Earl, and with one bound he is at 
the door; wrenching it open he rushes through 
the corridor and down the stairs, followed “ 
—— in her trailing white dress and costly 
pearls, 

At the foot of the stairs a terrible sight 
meets their view. Lying back in the arms of 
one of the footmen is a man with close-cropped 
dark hair and black moustache. Heis evidently 
mortally wounded ; the blood is flowing down 
over his breast, and on his face is the pallor of 
fast-approaching death, while sitting on the 
lowest step, groaning and rubbing his arm, is 
the butler, 

“ What is it?” asks the Earl. 

“ Barglar, my lord,” replies the butler, be- 
tween his groans, “We caught him rifling 
the watteau-room, and gave chase. He got as 
far as here, then turned and fired at us, hitting 
me in the arm. William had the revolver 
with him (he’s always carried it at night since 
the robbery on Christmas Eve), and he let fly, 
and hit the fellow in the breast. He's got a 
mortal wound, I think, my lord.” 

“Yes,” assents his master, scarcely less 
pale than the dying wretch he bends over. 

‘Can nothing be done for him?” asks 
Marian, and then she stifles a cry with diffi- 
culty, as she sees the burglar is Adolphe Léon. 

At the sound of her voice the dying man 
uncloses his eyes. 

‘¢ Addrienne!” he murmurs, ‘‘ Addrienne!” 

Then with a last effort he raises himself on 
his elbow, and looks at Lord Marindin, who 
kneels beside him. 

“My wife! ” he mutters. ‘“ My wife; not 
yours,” and with a groan falls back in the 
footman’s arms dead. 

‘He has something in his hand, my lord,” 
says the man ; and Noel ben?s over him and 
draws away from his clenched fingers a long 
tress of silky golden hair. 

A dreadfal feeling comes over him as he 
looks at it, He knows it is Marian’s hair ; 
and as he turns his gaze on her, so changed 
and cold, she gives a great gasping sob and 
falls at his feet insensible. He stoops and 
takes her up in his strong arms, her pale cheek 
pressed against his breast. How he loves her, 
even in this moment of awfal despair, when 
he feels certain there has been some guilty tie 
between her and the wretch lying dead there. 

‘Take the body to the east wing,’ he says, 
briefly, “‘and communicate with the police, 
William, gallop over to Clutterby and bring 
the Doctor ; in’s arm must be seen to.” 
Then he goes up the broad oak stairs with his 
insensible burden, and puts her on the bed, 
giving her over to the care of Marie and Ada 

almer, who, with most of the other inmates 
of the castle have been roused by the firing and 
noise. 

‘Come and tell me when she recovers,” he 
says to Ada, “I shall be in the portrait gal- 
lery,” and he leaves the room with down- 
drooped bead and heavy heart, still holding 
the tress of hair in his hand. 

He paces up and down restlessly, watching 
the grey wintry dawnbreak over the distant 
hills, face to face with a great anguish, a great 
dread. Who is the man who has been shot 
like a deg by his servants? How had he be- 
come of that tress of silky golden 
threads What had he meant by saying ‘My 
wife, my wife, not yours?” Was it ble 
that she, Marian, the woman he loved, 
trusted, honoured, can have been anything to 
@ man so low and aded—a poacher, a 
common thief? No. He drives the horrid 
thought away, butit steals back with relentless 
persistency. He knows nothing, absolutel 
nothing, of her antecedents, He loved an 
trusted, that was enough for him, and asked 
not a question of the woman he made his 
wile. fie remembers this now, in his hour of 
agony. Hid love, unbounded, overwhel: . 
vom doag ouprebar rh Pda tapered the awak- 
ening is terrible, his anguish almost unbear- 
able; and when Ada comes to tell him that 
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Marian has recovered: conssiousmes?, and is 
asking for him, he flies rather than waiks to 
her room. 

She ie iging on her.comoh in a loosa white 
wrapper, whieh rivals the sshy pallor of her 
cheeits ; herm hair is unbound, and 
falls about her in wild confusion ; her great 

heaxy with the smart "ot — 
but mo eg looked more lovel 
sight ical .~ feos all ak ae 

ys oL un- 
pe et ag ble love rage in his heart, 
pre-set more enduring than ever. 

% Wite—wife—say that you are rein 
slone—that it is a lie—a lie 
he cries, incoherently, flinging bim ou yaw 
ikknees beside her, clagping her in his arms 
with despairing +n om 

“Neel—my love;” she | answers faintly 
“be calm, Lamaplore 

**-Calm—hew can I he eal?” he goes on, 
wildly. ‘Tell mo, what was that man. to 
you u 

Fare moment there is silence between them, 
& terriiiie silence; tizen she aay, speading still 
more faintly, — 

‘+My: busband !” 

“Your hosband? and I érusted you— 
belitved in you!” 

Hiserms loose. their close claspand fall by 
his side,a look of horror, contempt, disgust 

spreads over his face. 

ex. Noel, dearest, listen to me, only listen. 
Heat the miserable history of my. life; do not 
condemn me, do nei judge me uabeard, I 
am no} the guilty wretch you think me.” 

‘*Go on,” he says, coldly, 

‘'I was the only ehild of Raoul Comte de 
Sormiay’ she begina, in a low, faltering vaica, 
“and Marian Ormonde whom he met 
and married in England. Four years after 
my birth my mother died, and.my father, 
nob knowing what to do with so younge child, 
sent me to live with Naney.Pereau, a woman 
who had been my mother's maid,and who had 
followed her to France, andmmarried there. I 
washappy with Nance who was-akind-besried 
soul, and her old husband, who played the 
violéa im the orchestra.ai the r& Honse. 
Diaoy taaght me what the batwaen 
them, which was very Tittle, tor they were 
ignorant folk, and old Pereau fostered the 
love and talent.I showed for singing. At the 
ade of ve my father ms at. § 16 
Lé ms’'s . then one of the best in Paris, 
aad comscuted to my studying for the musical 
profession. 

ave ot phn between four few ang Le are 
a0 ways bsen petted in by. 
Madame Léon, who laboared under the 
erroneoud.iampression that the Comte was an 
extremely wealthy man, and wished to bring 
about a mauciage botween myself and her son 
Adolphe, the miserable wretch who lies. dead 
now (kece Mazian shudders violeatly). They 
were oraity, designing, well-versed in the ways 
oi the world, I was innocent, i tof all 
thiags, a. mere child ; and, alas! I fell an easy 
victim to their plots and schemes, and con- 
sented to the marriage they proposed. 

I eannos. tell. you of ra followed, the 
sawne, misery, distress of body and soul 
whieh, Lexperienced. The monster I called 
‘ hagband,’ ‘discovered through the sudden 

th of wry poor father, that I was no heiress, 
but simply penniless, noi posseased of a shil- 
lieg, and his rage knew no .bounds, He 
reviled aad abused me, and atdast struck me 
a-heavy blow, which rendered me senseless. 

‘« Waen I recovered, I fonnd I was alone in 
the room ia which they habitually imprisoned 
ms; ead mad from the memory of the 
cowardly blow, and. knowingjonly worse treat. 
mont, would follow, I pia ES to escape. 
My window wav not very far from-the ground, 
so L knotted the bed-clothing together and 
slid dewn by it, eseaping in.the dask of night. 
i fled. straight to.tae-pari of Paris where 
Pere, Pereau and bis wite had resided when I 
lived wit them, and at. break of day inquired 
at the bouce in which they had rooms, bat the 
portress told me they had left some weeka 








— 





before. Luckily for me she knew the sireet 
to which they had removed, though not the 
number, and after spending two hours search- 
ingI foand them, and was received with open 


arms. 
“T told them part of my troubles, suppressing 
the fact that I was married, and the ¥ promised 
to me to the best of their ability ; but 
had we remained in France, Adolph e Léon 
would probably have haunted mo sl and 
forced me to go back to him that he might 
make money of my voies; but Perean had 
accepted an engagementia Vienna, and thither 
wie in_ less than a week, I ised as 
old woman. Perean's interest in the 
musical world brought me into notice, bui I 
dared not accept an engsgenient ia Europe 
for fear of being seen. by the Lame 50 


accepted one for America, and ado ri eine wey 


mother’s name managed to get on 
on. "Then an exirowely laseali engagement 
ey m an ve 

was offered me in Germany, and Tea be 
able to. give more comforts to ™, kind, old 

friends, who were growing old, and ‘wishing 

also to see them again, I accepted rit abd came 
to For a year all went well. I never 


sang in large towns or at very good 
fearing that I might be seen by my enemy, 


and at last one night what I dresiga came to | 


pass, 
“It was at a little town in North Germany, 


I had finished my song and was bowing tomy 
applauders, when I caught of his tace 
among the ‘andienes, knew from his look 


that he had reeaguized me. Fortunately I 
sang that night in place of a tellow.artiste, 80 
my name: waa not down in the programme, 

ey Balt dead with fear I went straight to 
the manager, and told him part of my story, 
He promised me protection, but when my 
husband forced his way into our foom a 
dreadful scene took place; he refused to -go, 
and at last was only removed by force. 

“ There and then I threw up my engagement, | 
forfeiting a large sum of money, and fled 
secretly in the night, never feéling safe until 
the sea was between us, and I once more in 

erica 

“T remained there for two years, and you 
heard me at Chicago; then the Pereaus 
sent me word that Adolphe Léon had been 
sent to the travauz forces.at Toulon for twenty 
05 for robbery and forgery, atid I a few 

— later started for E. ey fee IT was 

fe, You know nearly the rest,” she goes 
i a “‘T worked on at the weary round 
of rehearsals and concerts unflagyingly, 
eaowing that it meant daily b to me, for 

I had not a friend in the a, save the 
Pereaus, and they were too poor in their old 
age to be left without help; so I worked for 
them as well as myself, with never a ray of 
sanshine to brighten my dreary life till you 
came, and Isaw you at Colthorp. 

‘*T feared and yet hoped you beet me, that 
day we stood and gazed out over the surging® 
waters—feared for you, hoped mysel 
Pet ied See hoy 

mplores, tearfally, o er han 

‘“‘T heard some months ‘belo 
Léon had been shot trying to escapes from 
Toulon, bat I took no steps to ascertain if it 
were true or not; only when you pleaded ro 


hard to see me again I felt thab I must’ send | 


over.to France and learn all particulars. I 
was agsured that he had been shot dead with 
some others while trying to escape. wane 
were wrong ; he lived and another was buried 
in: his Pisce. Had I known this, Wad I’ 
dreamed that he lived; I would never have 
wronged you by marryivg you. But I was 
innocent of any intended wickedness, Noel— 
you will believe thati—and—forgive me?” 


CHAPTER IX, 


Tas Harl looks down at the fair fase raised 
89 pleadingly to his own, He has taken her 
back te his arins ; she lies In their safe haven, 


re [saw you that | from 





her magnificent hair streams soross his breast 


in all its golden splendour, her trembling 
hands clasp his, 
The tears glistened on her thick lashes ; he 
does not _ partly because he is almost 
rom joy at finding she is innocent, 
and because it isso sweet to this man, 
who ® lover, to hear the woman he 
adores fates in her low, soft’ tones fer bis 
pity an 
“ey ita po hard,” she goew on, in her 
agence voice, fading he remsins silent ; ‘‘to 
and cold to you, for your sake, I 
knew'a woman who had sung in publi, who 
had # shameful secret in her life, was mot'a 
rt na Peel contd iv eae 
prow peers ; conld 1 ‘your 
teading, I was weak as water, where I should 
ve been ‘steel,’ I could not take 


made: Hite ° living, more than 
crown or kingdom; yet my pelfishness las 
gained its rightfal reer.” les tes, With o 


touch of bitterness, ‘‘ for f have lest both, and 
shall jose you poneke than I came to oi . 
ought to ‘have ‘secret; bat 
miserable coward, Sowers ad ared ‘that it untght 
part us, aid you was so‘noble and generous, you 
would not ask me one meng | thats would make 
me think you doubted me. I must leave you, 
concer aS best +beloved,’—sho 
Ae pir ag 4 , great tears ’ rolling 
dowa ber He" a few days atmnost, 
be atientenst from ell I love and 
po Some other woman, more worthy of 
‘honour, will ‘bear your name, and tule Soo 
lace eee Segue ort iop “Bat, 
Sa eee 
brer, a me 
eee a whore in was the out- 
her great, bee ito leve for 
Fou and sly te fi herself at bis feet, 
his‘knees with her hands, looking 
nor rs the blonde handsome face s0 dear to i 
through a mist of blinding tears. 


‘* Forgive me~in: ive?” 
a vacitarira you my dearest ?” he says at 
, his voi ith: emotion, certo: 


yout ft there is herr ay ~ od sand 
fig, you were’ yan sinh 
sinning. TT gall agvot th rest of may may Be to 
msking 

‘And you ones “not "send 1ié wag from 


2” she avke, half incredtilousty, lookivgup 
Into tie violet eyes, that gaz2d at het with such 


iy pf net he 


depths, 

Send you-eway? Certainly not. T stall 
keep you Jith mo always,” and he tfte her 
her kneeling postare, aud ‘presses her 
close to him. 

+* Bae—Noel— 1” 

“Well!” 

* T—T—am not—not—’” 

“Not what?” he asks. ’ 

“Your wife,” she murmurs, “Aiding her face 
on! A or 


will be,” he rejoins. 
now 7” » she the talters, ate keeping ‘her face 


dden 
“ Becanse I shall marry you again as soon a5 


ible—in a few days at nsot. A special 
Boor will stacoth ee hh your 
marriage, according to the ance, W23 
not legal, as your father did coruitiendity” give 
his convent, still it tec ttn ve held good in 
this country : so be another wed- 
Gig, between ‘you orn 


“ We, of course, must be cautious; to avoid 
arotsing suspicion, pecause your position in 
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would be lost for ever if this were sus- 
, and Lady Silver knows something.” 

* Yes, Noel, and [dread her, She will never 
forgive you for not making her mistrees of 
Marindin Reyal,and she is jealous of me. Her 
jealousy wiil do some barm.” 

*‘I hardly think so, dearest. They are too 
dependent on my bounty ; she dare not offend 
me,” 

“Peay Heaven she may not wreak her spite 
on me,’’ 

“She will not, my love, I will settle all 
seores with her. Her power lay in the fact of 
knowing that you had a secret from me—now 
that is over all is clear and cloudless between 
us, I-will make some plausible:excuse-to her 
about the conservatory affair, and she shall 
not see Léon's bedy, so: will not know that it 
ye | he who broke into the house a, 

now no more tears or misgivings. I must 
see thore pale cheeks rosy:again. Pat your 
arms round my neck and tell me you love 
me.” 

“You know I do, husband,” ' she replies, 
tenderly, obeying his orders, the old familiar 
texm slipping out. “I love you better than 
@D senda, the oe —. 

uy beloved ! ” a: asping her once more 
- bie boat’ he — a kisses ~ Semen 

ip;-and'.brow, ti ows again with new 
life.and beanty. - 

4A week later all the guests have left the 
Royal, and the Earl and Marian go up to 
town, ostensibly on business connected with 
the estate, and take none of the servants with 
them, not even the disereet French maid, 
whith causes some astonishment among 
the numerous members of Noel Tenterville’s 
household. 


“You can manage, I suppose, for two or 
three days without your maid?” he had 
acked her, 

And the answered ,— 

tal I oo had ec as Se old days.” 

io alone they goup to éat metropolis, 
and stayat a quist hotel eat the Strand, 

Oae morning, some hour or so after break- 
fast, Noel is writing and Marian look- 
ing out into the busy street. Saddedly she 
comes and lays her hands on his shoulders, 

‘* Noel,” she says,“ I am going to ask you 
& favour.” 

“A thousand, darling, if -you wish it.” 

“Nay,” she answers, smiling, “one at a 
time will be enongh. I should dearly like'to 
run cut and do a little shopping while you are 
finishing those horrid letters, No one will 
recognise me.” : 

Cpe Marian, you knew nothing of London, 
aD heathens ; 

**¥es, I do, more than you imagine, I 
have often lived here when poor papa was 
alive; he was fond of bringing me over, 
Peery T understood and spoke English’ per. 
eC “Ry 

“Very well, my love, I y E must 
give ‘way. Mind yon return time for 
iuneheon.” 


She kisees her thanks and hurried away. 

Noel finishes his letters, sends them off, 
locks at his watch, then ont of the window, 
yarns, and finally lights up a cigar, and 
—eee in op a of the Times, 

hoar passed in this ocsoupation, when, 
once more examining his watch, jumps up, 
and, hurrying to the window, looks eagerly up 
end down the street, but there is no sign of 
Marian. 

He-paces'the room a little while, then sits 
down to the paper agein, flings it aside atter 
& bit, lights a fresh cigar, and, taking up a 
novél, conroles himeelf‘es best he mrzy. 

Bat the time slips away, and still no 
Marian, He grows restless, then impatien 
fnalty—as the time for luncheon passes an 
nothing is to be seen of her—alarmed. He 


: j ing her, 
A thousand terrible conjectures flit through 
his brain, and, wable to bear ‘the suspense 
way tonger, he roshes info the hall, co 
snatehing up in His éxcitement the roun 





hat of a distinguished artiet staying at the 
hotel instead of his own irreproachable 
Lincoln and Bennett, leaves word be shall not 
be very long, and hurries up the wide street. 

He turns the corner, and soon finds bim- 
self in the Strand. 

He ed not got a dozen yards before he 
almost runs into the avms of Marian, who is 
looking behind ber, As she turns and sees 
who it is a ory of joy escapes her lips. 

“Oh, Noel—Noel! Iam so glad it is you. 
That borrible man |” 

“What horrible man?” acked the Harl. 
“ Have you been annoyed? If so——’’ 

“Never mind, it is all ever; now I have 
met you I feel safe once mare.”’ 

But he presses her, and she tells him that, 
having finished her purchavea, she had strolled 
en to the Embankment, and thinking that 
there might be a nearer way than to go all 
round to Charing Cross again she had asked 
an elderly man, with the|@rees and eppearance 
of a gentleman, if he could direct ber. “He 


Royal, a young gentleman some six weeks’ 
ola, ‘who lies in a blue satin, lace-trimmed 
cradle, clenching his little dimpled fists and 
rolling restlesely from side to side his round, 
pink poll, guiltless of all covering, save a soft 
w down, 
rem the tiny despot, Lord Noel Bertram 
Tenterville, objects to the numerous people 
whocome and peer curiously at him ashe lies 
‘among his filmy laces and scft-hued satins ; 
at anyrate, his wee face puckers up curiously, 
and a low baby wail strikes on Marian's ear 
as she stands talking to her grace of Elmhirst, 
who of Iste has been wonderfully gracious, 
and has a asked to be allowed to be 
godmother to the little lordling, 

‘* Excuse me,” cries the Countess, instantly, 
“I hear my baby crying;’’ and in a minute 
‘¥he is by the dainty cradle, and in another 
‘has the small atom in her arms, pressed 
‘egninst her bosom, this wondrous mother- 
Tove some women feel shining in her dark 
eyes, lighting up all ber face with a richer, 


had promptly volunteered to do 80, apd‘had | fuller 


brought her safely into the right side cf the 
Strand 


Having done this, however, bis manner 
immediately changed, and he had made some 
coarse and familiar remark as to her ‘beanty. 
She bad immediately run straight awey up 
the street, looking back every now and then, 


-but he bad not had the andacity te foliow her. 


“JT wish I had caught him,” Noel says, 
viciously; ‘‘ buat it will be a lesson to-me wot 
toallow you to go out again unattended inthe 
streets of London. They are not used to ree- 

such pearls.” 

The Earl obtains a special licence ; end one 
morning these two, who have lived together. 
as man and wife for nearly a year, go out and 
drive to a dingy, time-worn church im the 
heart of the basy city of London, and krreel- 
ing once more re God's altar they plight 


their faith and are made one—this time with | 


never a shade of norrew orsin beetween them, 
nothing save a great trasting love on either 
side, which can end only with their lives. 

They go back to the Royal for a short time, 
and then Lord Marindin takes his wife abroad, 
giving out that the-extremely severe winter is 
trying her delicate constitution too mueh, end 
that the doctors have ordered her to the 
sunny south, an arrangement which suits the 
Duchess of Palliser and her daughter ex- 
tremely well, as they, with Noel's permision, 
take up their abode at the Castle and hold 
high revel there, in the ubsence: of its lawful 
I 


And Noel and his wife enjoy the languid 
life of southern climes, self-exiled from the 
stern, cold skies of England, ita chilly blasts, 
whitened fields, and frozen lakes ; they wander 
like a pair of lotaseaters through the Hes. 
perides, along the shores of the Riviera, end 
amid the violet-filted fields of Monaco and the 
orange groves of Tangier spend snother 
honeymoon, and learn to forget some of the 
horrors, fears, and dotbts that heve: hitherto 
darkened and clonted ‘their he ppinees, 


Six months have passed. Once more the 
fields and woods and hills around Marindin 
Royal are green and bright with the “ August 
gold of earth.” The cora waves in the valleys, 
the poppies flaunt their scarlet heads alefé, 
the moors are purple ‘with heather, the 
gorse gay with ifs yellow flowers, the 
bracken in the hollows grows tail and stiff, 
the oaks are getting londed with acorns, the 
whortleberry ate thick, the honey- 
suckle plentiful ; all nature shows that mid. 
sunrmer is over and russet-garbed autumn at 
hi 


and. 

The sun is setting in great glory behind the 
wooded hills, and bars of rosy avd parple 
cloud stretch out far across the eky. e 
herons are sailing out to feed, uttering loud 
“canks,” and the rocks, who are coming 
slowly home to roost in the olden trees, 
around the castle ate startled bythe loud peal 
ot the joy-bellsa—belis that ring out inthonour 
of the christening of the hefr of Morindin 


€ 





‘What is the matter with the tyrant?” 
asks the Hari; laughingly. 

“Tyrant! How dare you call him that, 
sir?” rejoins Marian, with a emile. “He is 
the dearest little fellow in the world.” 

“That may be according to your way of 
thinking. Sdil, heis a tyrant, and you can’t 
deny it. How you ficw just now when you 
heard his majesty's voice.” 

“Of course. My wee man is tired. I must 
send Ag nurse,” aati haat he eee 

“Do you mean to say that you will actually 
let him goout of your sight.” 

ei I suppése I must,” she answers, with a 
sigh. 

“ Mast whet?” asks Ada—Ada Clissold 
now—who has been bidden with the others to 
the uaming of the heir. 

‘“Send my boy to bed.” 

"Tg he getting tiged?” 

“ Yes,” 


‘* Clissold,” cries Lord Marindin, jestingly, 
‘* beware how you set up.& family. My wife 
uset'to lové me. I was first with her, now I 
ama nobody. My place is taken by that little 
hairless stom, that I have half a mind to 
strangle.” 

“Well, I never intend to let my place in 
Ada’s heart be usurped by any hairless atom,” 
rejoins the linesman, entering into the spirit 
of the thing. ‘‘If she has a child, and she 
‘seems too fond of it, I shall take it away im- 
mediately and put it out to nurse, like they 
used to do in Ireland, with strict orders that 
it is to be fed on nothing but tinned milk.” 

“ Roland, how can you?” cries his young 
bride, blashing rosily, and giving him a tap 
with her hand. 

‘*A very good ides,” remarks the Earl. 
‘“ Marian, if you don’t return at once to your 
old allegiance I will dispose of my rival as 
Clissold suggested.” 

“I have never swerved from it,”’ ‘she 
answers, softly, “ You are still, as you have 
always been, my dearest amd best-beloved.” 

And hasbend and wife lock at each other 
with infinite tenderness, infinite love in their 
eyes; and Lady Silver, seeing the look, 
eeeretty congratulates herself that she has had 
the sente at last to * yes’? to the Dake of 
Paalton'ssuit,and bless him wit her fair hand 
and honour him:by spending his vast fortune 
and establishing herself as mistress of Paulton 
Ghase and the broad lands that fie round it, 
for she knows now that there canbe no secret 
between them—no cloud. Whatever the 
ee el man she had seen Lady 

rindin speaking to in the outer conserva- 
tory on the eve of Obristmas is must have 
been explained, and satisfactority explained, to 
Noel. Once ortwice, with haraly-veiled spite 
and malice, se has spproached the subject 
with him, but he has silenced her with a 
sternness and determination that has sawed 
ever her almost unabashed ineolence and dar- 
ing; and fearing to lose the gecd gifts that Tie 
in bis power, and having not a shred ‘of proof 
with which to sabstentiate her story, she 
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has deemed it good policy to keep silent and 
be civil aud courteous to her cousin’s much- 
hated wife. 

§ ill, as she looks at Noel Tenterville, tall, 
handsome manly, all a woman could wish, 
with his violet eyes and sunny hair, and then 
at ths man beside her, whose wife she is 
pledged to become, a sigh escapes her lips, and 
she inwardly fails against the bad fortune that 
has given her for a spouse a man more than 
double her age, bald, red-faced, undersized, 
and pudgy, and desperately—inconveniently 
@o—in love with her. 

‘** My last chance gone,” she mutters to her- 
self, as she sees her cousin and the Duchess of 
Elmhirst chatting amicably together. ‘Iocan 
never menage to ostracise Marian from the 
cream of the county people now that her 
Grace has gone over to the enemy and 
her up 80 warmly. But I shall hate her, hate 
her as long as I live,” and the cold eyes snap 
like flinte, aud the thin lips curve with a bitter 
‘sneer ; and the Dake of Paulton, as he notes it, 
quakes in vardly somewhat, and thinks he will 
have to give Silver her head when she is his 
wife, and ase neither whip nor spur, 

“Your wife is looking very lovely,” the 
Duchess is saying, with her suave smile, 
= es ~—_ your Grace think so?” answers 

oel. 

_ ‘Yes. As I told you before, I admire her 
immensely, Her style is not quite English 
though. Isit?” 

“No, She is partly French and ] 
‘Norwegian, as well ¢ as English,” eng 

‘That accounts for her al bearing. 
But, my dear Lord Marindin,” goes on the 
great leader of fashion, with delicate curiosity, 
** you have never told me who she was.” 

“Have I not?” he answers, lightly. 

‘*No. She must have come of some good 
‘old family, she looks thoro of 

“She did. Marian is the only child of the 
last Comte de Sormis.” 

“Indeed! Then her ancestors date back 
nearly as far as your own?” 

* Farther, I believe,” 

“Do you know,” continues her Grace of 
Elmhbirst, “ that I think you are a most fortu- 
nate man. You can hardly have an ungrati- 
fied wish or an unfulfilled desire,” 

“You are right, I have not,” and the Earl, 
as he speaks, raises his head and looks towards 
Marian, who still holds his child pressed to 
her bosom ; and meeting her eyes, radiant and 
love-lit, he feels that his happiness is com- 
plete, and that fate can have no more good 
gifts to bestow on him. 


[THE END. ] 








“PAYING FOR HIS 
MISTAKE.” 


I am spending the summer at one of the 
pleasantest and most romantic spots which 
can be imagined to exist in Derbyshire, It 
adds the charm of the quaintness of an elder 
generation to the sprightliness and civilisation 
of the present one, Under the hospitable 
roof which shelters me there is a dear old lady 
—my friend Elva’s grandmother—who knows 
all the families for miles around, and can tell 
me many an interesting tale of the days before 
Elva was born. 

This morning cards came for a country 
wedding, and set the whole family into a 
ripple of excited expectation, For an affair 
like this now u the ¢apis ia no more like 
one of the stiff, formal London weddings than 
# cluster of grapes picked while the dew is 
Still on them is like the bunch of raisins 
which also once was nursed by the sun and 
Showers as it hung upon the parent vine. 

The young couple who are to be married are 
named respectively, Grace Vandeleur and 
Herbert Faunthorpe, and they are called the 
handsomest of the several engaged pairs in the 
neighbourhood, 

race lives in the finest place for miles 





around. It isa large imposing-looking house, 
and has a lawn at its right roomy enough to 
accommodate the young folk in the various 
amusements which have become popular 
among them of late. Lawn tennis, and a 
target for archery practice, each has its place 
as well as its votaries among the members of 
the large family of brothers and sisters which 
is now to invade it, by chance, for the first 
time since little Eva—Grace’s youngest sister 
—has ay ne mee teens. Oa “ left of the 
house, a flower-garden occupies a space, 
laid out in the mathematical ae and 
triangles which characterized the arrange- 
ment of flower-beds in old-fashioned times, 
and which Mr. Vandeleur will not suffer to 
be altered, in memory of his mother, who 
had superintended its lay out when she 
had come a bride to her new home. In front 
a fountain throws up its sparkling spray from 
a huge velvety oval of close-shaven grass, 
around which c the gravelled sweep which 
leads to the entrance. 

I had seen Grace Vandeleur at church the 
day before, and had been so struck by her 
fresh young beauty as to “rave” about it on 
my return, acco: to Cousin Elva, though 
it that be “raving” what-oan the genuine 
article be? 

Elva’s grandma was sitting beside me when 
the invitations were brought in, I had ex- 
pressed a laudable ambition of which grandma 
approves cordially, It was to learn to knit. 
And as I am to be her pet grandson’s wife, it 
pleases the dear old lady that her Frank stands 
a chance of still being made comfortable with 
the work of loving hands when her own shall 
be folded in their last rest. She doesn’t know 
that I have the key to the pleasure which 
made her brown eyes brighten into a sem- 
blance of their girlish fire when she first 
heard the ‘‘school-marm” (myself) broach 
such a sensible desire, But grandma's sweet, 
old face is like an open book to me whereon 
all beautiful thoughts are legibly written. 5So 
I know her little secret, 

She listens thoughtfally as Elva opens one 
of the cream-white envelopes and reads its 
contents aloud. 

** Strange, isn’t it, daughter,” she says, 
turning to Elva’s mother, “that Howard St. 
Aubyn’s last remainin child is to be buried 
the day of Grace Vandeleur’s wedding feast. 
If ever a man has received his panishment in 
this world it is he.” 

I had heard of the death of Amy St, Aubyn 
in the foreign land to which her father had 
gone with her in search of health, and knew 
that the steamer was even now bearing her 
inanimate body back to her native shores ; 
but beyond that I had heard nothing of the 
St. Aubyn family history. But from what 
grandma said I drew the inference that some- 
thing interesting lay behind her words, and I 
made a mental note of them, intending to get 
at their meaning the first time I had her all 


to myself. 

In the excitement of getting ready for such 
an important event as a wedding at Vandeleur 
Hall I forgot to speak of Mr. St. Aubyn during 
the days which intervened between the recep- 
tion of the invitations and the time appointed 
for the ceremony. 

Then it was brought back to my mind with 
a shock; for, just as the bridal pair had 
enered the car which was to convey them 
away—while the Lave gre bevy of bridesmaids 
stood upon the bi terrace to shower rice 
and good wishes upon the petng. 60m e, and 
as stately Mrs. Vandeleur, who, although 
mother of the bride, looked handsome and 

onthful enough to be her sister, was standing 
de her husband gazing wistfally at the 
child who henceforth mast give the first place 
in her ae to —on-3 _ funeral train 
passed slowly by; and as the carriage, con- 
taining one solitary mourner—the dead girl’s 
father—reached a spot jast te the happy 
group, the closely drawn ed toa 
sudden gust of wind and were blown back, 
disclosing for an instant the childless 
widower’s dark, grief-stricken face. 





Unoconscionsly he raised his eyes, and, as 
they rested on Mes. Vandelear's face, she in 
turn looked at him, her velvety cheeks paling 
suddenly, as though she had seen a spectre 
i of ~ man as rich - the honours of the 
world as he was singularly poverty-stricken 
in all that makes life truly happy ; doe heen 
now alone—wifeless and childless amid the 
ruins of his happiness. 

As the carriage passed Mr. Vandeleur drew 
nearer to his wife and put his arm with lover- 
like tenderness about her, and as she looked 
up into her face I saw that tears were in her 
eyes. 

“ Howard has paid dearly for his mistake, 
Grace; but do not let it cast a shadow over us 


Mrs, Vandeleur tried to smile, 

‘*I% seems so dreadful, Edward. Had his 
children lived he would have had as many as 
we have. And to look about our fine, 
strong boys, and at Grace and Eva, and to 
think of having not one single one left! Itis 
heart-breaking !”’ 

“I knew Howard St, Aubyn would be 
punished, it was inevitable: But come, your 
guests will think we are following Grace and 
Herbert's example, and are m love to 
each other. We must attend better to our 
social duties, Mrs, Vandeleur,” and, with a 
smile that spoke volumes, he left his wife’s 
side, and moved again among the merry groups 
scattered about. ; 


* * * * * 


‘'Grandma, why does everyone say that 
Mr. St. Aubyn’s misfortunes are a punish- 
ment?” I asked that evening. 

‘* Howard St. Aubyn was once engaged to 
Grace Vandeleur's mother. She was then 
Grace Fane, and was the pride of the village 
on account of her beauty and goodness. Bat 
she was not rich in this world’s goods, and 
when a wealthy old man died and left all his 
property to an only ad ter, Howard broke 
his engagement with Grace to marry the 
heiress. 

“ Grace’s mortification and disappointment 
worked together to threw her into a brain 
fever, and she nearly died, rising from her 
sick bed the pale shadow of what she had 


been. 

**Doctor Vandeleur, then a rising young 
physician, was her doctor, and he fell in love 
with her. But it was a long time before she 
would listen to him, though at Jast his faith- 
fal devotion was rewarded, first by her grati- 
tude, then by her liking. I don't think it was 
her love at first, but Doctor Vandeleur was 
glad to win her for his wife and trust to the 
future to bring her into the fall reciprocation 
of his affection. 

‘*He wasrepaid. For I never saw a happier 
couple than they are now, and have been for 


ears, 

“ There was a clause in the old Mr. Martin's 
will that if his daughter left no children, all 
his property should revert to the benefit of 
his native place. 

“Strange to say the number of children 
which were born to her were five—just the 
same with Grace’s. But they were puny from 
birth, and only Amy lived to grow to maturity. 
As you know, it was her funeral which 
by on Grace’s Vandeleur’s wedding.day. So 
the riches which caused Howard Aubyn 
to marry a girl he did not love, and almost 
break the heart of the one whom he really 
cared for—as much as such a selfish man 
could—will all revert to the . Tt was 
mercenary match, and now he has lost even 
the money for which he bartered his yo 
ness, Don’t you see, child? That is his 

ment, and almost every one feels that 
it is a just one, What do you think about 
it?” F . 

I went into a brown study for a few minutes, 
out of which grandma’s voice aroused me. 

‘* What you look so sober, dear?” 

“I was thinking how sad it is that the in- 
nocent must suffer for the guilty. Poor little 
Amy St. Aubyn! So young, and with somany 
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hopes clustering about her life, and yet she 
wa gerd free iiheala” 
“ rs) Asi 
“Grandma,” I said, impulsively, ‘‘for the 
firet time in my life I feel glad that I am not 
rich. For who knows other inheritance 


And I suppose grandma is right in that 
conclusion, a8 she is in everything else. 
M, E. M, 








KILBY’S INHERITANCE. 


=O 


‘6 Wet, I’m mi jad to get home !” said 
Mr. Kilby, mabe = 
And he climbed out of the trap, with a 


hesgnng Site, ene Bouse’ w the front path; 
while, the. mam, whe-bed. driven —— 


Anybody might have been to back 

to 80 cozy a home and to ean a 
A big a bounding d 

og came round the corner 

of the house to meet him, prancing round 

> tine and making frantic attempts to 

c face, 

Mrs. Jessop, the housekeeper—Mr. Kilby 
was @ hopeless bachelor—paused in her pre- 
parations for tea to smile and nod from the 
window ; and two young people, who were 
standing by the front door, jumped up hastily, 
took charge of ew pene fe on and 
dragged @ chair out on wn ressed 
ee - Mr. Kilby’ : 

were Mr. r} » Patty Thorn, 

who had come from the ena teach 

po village —_— Ae and — mi 3 who 

surveying for the new railway and buying 
7) tae tha: . 

Was % most of the surve 
had been done in the neighbourhood oP he 
schoolhouse, the children bearing witness to 
the fact that the young surveyor was a very 
frequent visitor, and that hardly a day passed 
that he was not on hand to walk home with, 
the schoolmistress. 

“Well,” said Mr. Kilby, removing his 
witaa be cae = wiping his et 13 

e 8 and appeared to fall 
into a reverie. ‘ ni 

His companions were silent. They were 
po Kgs which would oe more 
ap , Sym ‘or congratulation. 

_Mr, Kilby had A & point several miles 
distant, to receive the money left him by a 
brother. 

“He was worth more than anybody 
thought,” said Mr. Kilby at last, abruptly. 
‘* He left Mary and the boys more than they 
can ever use up if they try; and he left me 
twelve hundred pounds.’’ 

The surveyor and the little schoolmistress 
looked at each other breathlessly. 

To them, working hard for their modest 
earnings, and more than appreciating the 
value of money, it seemed an overwhelming 
amount. 

“T’ve got it here,” Mr, Kilby continued, 
tapping his breast-pocket, “and it’s worried 
me all the way home.. Yon-ree, I don’t know 
what in the name of ess to do with it.” 

“ That’s the last thing that would trouble 
me,” said Arthur, briskly ; and Patty laughed, 
as she always did at Arthur's sallies. 

“There’s the bank,” Mr. Kilby went on, 
musingly, ‘‘but I’m afraid of banks. And 
there's the railways; I suppose I might take 
stock in some of them. Bat I ain’t partial to 
railways, either. I suppose I’d better keep it 
by me till I’ve looked round a little,” he oon- 
eluded, rubbing his chin, disturbedly. 


“Where will you keepit?” said Patty 
wonderingly. 

** Well, I've been thinking about that,” Mr. 
Kilby res ed, 1 at the ground with 
con brows. “It t of the back of 
the pld settee, and the inside of the straw- 
tick, and the clock-case ; but I’ve come to the 
conclusion that they’d be the first Lyng any- 
body’d look. Finally I thought of the very 
thing. There’s a loose up in the floor 
of my room—the north-west corner—just 
room for a box under it. I can put m 
trunk over it, and there it is. Nobody’ 
think of g there.” 

‘Nol but me,” said Arthur, cheerfally. 
8 hich Patty a Poor yptad ga d Mr 

w , aD a 
Kilby smiled absently, 

He was very fond of his boarders; he often 
wondered how he could have thought the old 
house cheerful before they came, and what he 
should do when they were gone. 

“Td better get it off my mind,” he said, 
rising. “I'll go and do it now.” 

And he went into the wide hall and up the 


stairs. 
“He t to invest it at once,’’ said Arthur, 
“He'll always be uneasy 


“T am afraid so,” said Patty, looking after 


him regretfully. 

practical subjects than that of Mr. Kilby's 
su a0 t+) "8 

reo and was carried on in rather a lower 


e. 

It was of Mr. Kilby’s money that Patty 
was thinking, however, as she sat in her win- 
dow that it, looking down the — 
ee to the chirp of a bela’ 


t, 

She had heard a slight jarring sound from 
the next room—her host’s ; and her thoughts 
had flown immediately to the loose board and 
Mr, Kilby’s inheritance. 

She sat motionless, with startled face, lis- 
tening intently, 

A soft step crept down the stairs—she heard 
it plainly; and the front door opened with a 


c 

Patty felt her heart beating fast and her 
hands trembling ; but she rose to her feet and 
leaned far out of the window, straining her 


eyes. 

A tall form stepped softly to the ground and 
made its way through the yard with a careful, 
stealthy movement. 

But at sight of it Patty gave a sigh of relief 
and laughed softly to herself. 

She stood watching the proceedings of the 
ghostly figure until it turned and came to- 
ward the house—until the front door closed 
softly, and the stairs creaked under an ascend- 
ing tread. 

Curiosity, perplexity, and amazement had 
» filled her face in turn, to be followed by re- 
gretful pity, 

‘*Poor man!’ she said to herself, compas- 
sionately. ‘ It will worry him into his grave, 
at this rate,” “ e a - 


School closed a week or so later for a fort- 
night’s holiday ; and the surveyor drove Patty 
to the station—she was to go home for the 
holidays. 

These two had come to an nnderstanding. 
Patty wore a ring on the proper finger, and 
all their conversation of late had been upon 
one subject—which was, upon how little a 
young couple of extremely modest wants could 
safely start out together. 

They had not yet succeeded in bringing the 
probable amount within the narrow limits of 
Arthur's salary, although their feats in this 
direction had been marvellous ; but they had 
not dreamed of losing op. 

‘*T shall begin making all sorts of things 
as soon as I get home,” said Patty, cheerfally, 
as the train came rambling in. ‘Dear me! 
what will mother say ?”’ 

She shook her handkerchief from the 
window as the train moved off, and leaned 





forward to catch Arthur's parting words: 
s 





‘ST’ll be here to meet you, of course.” 

With that assurance still in her ears, it was 
no wonder that, when she got ont of the train, 
two weeks later, and Jooked round with an 
eager smile, the sight of the deserted little 
aay x should have filled her with something 


dread, 
Nobody was in tt except the station- 
¥ a & a his office over 
some accounts, which rather seemed to er 


Patty walked to the edge of the platform, 
and looked anxiously up and down the road. 
There was a cloud of dust in the distance, and 
she watched it with a lightened heart. 

But the w which lumbered iy bed 
and. stopped her was not Mr. Kilby’s; 
nor was the tall young countryman who 
——— out ——s the — she had 
hoped to see. recognised as & neigh- 
bour of Mr. Kilby, and her fears returned. 
sn Saad tat. EWN ode 

young man, . “Wan 
T can take oa down $a wall 08 nol.” 

Patty bed into the waggon silently. 
ene See oP SP Something must 

wrong. 

‘‘Heard about that surveyor-fellow?” her 
companion observed, as drove away, and 
he looked at her sym path y: 

‘¢ About what?” said Patty, clutching the 
edge of her high seat, tremblingly. 

“Tt was up only a day or so back,” said 
the ‘acteg ro. obviously divided between pity 
startling story. "'" Kilby went tomilldhat dey, 

. pe wen’ , 
and the surveyor he went out to Barford. He 
said he wanted to ph to me wal, 
men. about something or other. W 
when Ki ot back—you know he had a lot 
of money to him lately ?7—well, he got to 
thinking about that money, and he went to see 
if it wasall right. He kept it up in his room, 
under the floor, with a trunk over it. Well, 
the money was ! The trank was just as 
he’d left it, but money wasn’t there.” 

He paused to note the effect of this announce- 
ment, and stared at his companionin astonish- 
ment, 

For there was something like amusement in 
her face. 

. ‘* Well,” she said, calmly, ‘ What ‘did he 
lo ? ” 

‘* He told the neighbours aboutit. Ifyou’ll 
believe it, he hadn’t thought of suspecting any- 
body of taking it ; he always was good-natured. 
He thought it must have been rats that carried 
it off. But he thought right away of that 
surveyor, and when we found out that Kilby 
had been simple enough to tell him where he 
kept it, we was pretty sure it was him 
that took it. So we went out to Barford— 
two or three of us—and got out a warrant 
and arrested him. We 4 expect to find 
the money on him, of course; and it wasn’t. 
But there ain’t a doubt but what he’s got it 
somewhere. Anyhow, he’s before the magis- 
trates, out to Barford, and the chances are all 
against him. We are pretty sharp ont this 
way,” he concluded, with an air of satisfac- 
tion, ‘ 

Truly, this little schoolmistress was a 
strange person, The amusement had died out 
of her face, and a profound indignation had 
ME 1 

e gras arm eagerly. 

« He did not take it ! =the anid, soornfully. 
“I .know where it is this minute, You must 
drive me out to Barford immediately /” 

She snatched the whip from its socket as she 
spoke and touched the Orses lightly. m 


The not very large room where the Barford 
magistrates held their sittings was filled to 
overflowing, The trial, coming as it did into 
the midst of the sleepy summer days, when 
excitements were few, had proved a great at- 
traction. 

It was an exceptional trial, too. The 
prosecutor had been unwilling to prosecute, 
and had seemed troubled ever since at having 
been led into doing so. The prisoner was 


} 
¥ 
t 
* 
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the mast honest Jodking ‘of poate Gutig ‘Men, and 
behaved remarkably, as ‘sa Tinocert person 


would haVe done, and the evfdente seuinst 
him a 5 Ct ee circum. 
stanti € ee hon 

the vast onn{sticy Baflevear if his guilt, ongt 


fag Bey foes their wills—he wat Sach “& 
“hy ik was sitito with dowticast eyes 
Atthar stot 


and a troubdled expression. in 
the.dook looking ony ls at te rt olibeyet 
at the ae Lime fear vo. 
= tha prisoner. had ro tak #hs money, 
bad come, 9 si te ou te Gayot ‘the 
wie ota “trtim ped-ap 
pds, “ie “ie ‘Had com’ to the 
| Ep eid a 
a r ou ence 
of PY Young 
astily, ia. ae ys “nate 
thar sore ota hesd, w his face 


“" Kim swith duite, sorainPat ot 
the gate BN ‘observers, fut made her way 
to Me. 34 bai 8 vide. 


pee ecine onegres ‘the x hed 
spat him 4 


thie Me ation 


“You were’ w your ' sleep, wot 

eel aes attg Fe i rare et, 

ee game © swith it and 

dog. 8 place urtfer the: tees, and pat-Tt 
in a ’ 


in bewilter- 
Yient ; the 3 


the prosecntor's lawyer kgree try are 
here was & ‘solemd panies; “whith 


ar amen penal me ot 


§ Aanged of 
ie 6 proper 
Bat nobody see seemed’ tobeat him. 

“| used to,” shid Me: Kuby at Inst, slowly 

—‘*T used 1 vemaae’ my ‘Bleép every night 
regalar, an4.do things. 
aid think Pa got over saver it” 
Sedat 8 corner of the téom clapped 
@ timid pair of banda, and the next imsiant 
the room Tréscunded the cheers*of a 
delighted crowd, which was, ‘bowers imine. 
diately suppressed. 

How a cauple of constables and an offiver 
of the court ware appointed hy the magistrates 


to go and prove the "a remarkable 
stabement ee oe a rong iy ia 


aud 
Aecelttatty.- me medesi te, amid the en- 
thusiastic cheers of the spectators ; how, for 
& pte |, everybody appe ated to be 

ngratnla ng every body elzé ; A how ‘Mr. 
ate drove bame in stéte with the surveyor 

little school miatress ‘on either side . 

oth m, and. rélief atd happiness beaming fro 
his good-humoured face—thess were the chiet 
topies fn Burford for a -wesk, after whioh Mr. 
Kilby’s money was forgotten. 

But Arthur acd Patty bad snbstantial 
reaggous for remembering it. 

Tt was Mr. Kilby’s money that smoothed 
the way to their marriage a few months . 
aud that built the sung little house they called 


bome. 
EB. AO, 








PACETL&#. 


A Traventrre man—A Wandering Jew. 


ie ladies who play tentie are known | 


“ maidens all for lawn” (alt forlorn). 

pe apite of its usefulness, with some men, 
gold iareally a nice ore.(ege sore). 

A. rBrmsp,et a pinch—Oae who shares his 
suuff-bex with you. 

& Margosoreican Quastiow.—How is it 
that there is no place where there is so spt'to 
be a fresh’ breeze as by the salt sea ? 

Ter mexim,“ trike when the iron fs hot,” 

is getting: er too slaw for the. age ; yaa 
tmuust mukeit hot by striking. 


Tae head clerk—sA’phrenologist’s assistant. 

Te road to economy is a prudent buy-way. 

Evsay word of a humorous writing shonid 
be correct, it it is num ygraphically x 

‘Wry ies manu with acoldia hia hesd like 
a waterfall? Beaause he ia caterrh: meked. 

Mopaani g ladiedars veny tows Ce xe. 
fheetion-- is the:teoking -glaes. | 

Wat isit TF thet peveeteh ave: the 
ftrongest infucement tobe honey? Bevause 
konest isthe best POoUlR-ste. : 

Rirtwars ate Tike’ ‘Yeundtéyses—they he 
ironed the whole country, and, aloo re 
alittle mangling, 

Tum. Nihiliséa fads ta 
Czar. He is never a aHeis. 
Romineff. .+ 

Aer iadiaehbivenabannepcttead bargaine:mnob, 


cht Anya ln, inpredastinnal pA RE F 


tion. 
Turs {fs said bea dull cam voteAting 
but little enbtlitsiewny among businessmen, 


Yet it cannot be sald that the bankd Boot 


take any interest. 
Betren®Hacr.—"“Won't you tike fait ot 
this poor spple? * said a pees Phas wae 
I thauk you. I woul preter s 
Etiza blushed, and reterred the yorng ‘man to 
her papa. . ded 
Sasnnzners. IxsmruaTi9N,--A lady, 
ing..onge.. with, a: “gent ae is 
pute became very wari an nad aay Bh 
words were. prepares. 


ponnare Sores ous bet io ip 


‘been.cl 


Strict OrnpErs Soph pyr oe pact 
orders not to keep any prisonera in solitary 
et ae o won entigna 4a. 
charge, one he was 
consequence to let theoter go: ahete order 
to comply with the regulation. 

A Nani Bassox.—‘' Phil, ory jewel,” 

Pat, ‘‘ i'm mightywsorry .you can’t dine w 
me to-day.” © ‘* Arrah, and why can’t I, dine 
with you ?’’.said.the astoni Pail. “Be- 
cause, my dear,” returned Pat, '*I. haven't 
asked you.aa yet.” 

Taz Tree or KNownEpGe —Dobbs thinks 
the “tree of kaowletge” was the bireh- tree, 
the twigs of which have dows more to make 
man acquainted with srithmetiotizan: all the | 
— members of the vegetable: kingdom dem- 
bin 

A youre Prenchman, who had sown — 
see of wild oats, determined to 


said 


With | the. other positively retased’ to-do. 


*Bor pay"? ald wtih meth Bugger, oeplty 
da bjeot te my martyfcy Heery, ‘stn pt 
: becatint dae in whet dathne? > -Recoase Ay 






me ets delicate tr wand 

ae iret Mo si. ub. 

rds2 . eet ren: ** Ob, 
fastidious | Be be a ae 
thetit.’* : ja. 
ao | ak dy omaaling ge bg sane mf fee 
a area 
asked if he mean Wife. 


#8,” remarked Fenderson, “I was pretty 
hard pene es ; co ee 9 moe ? “" bot I am 
bow on my fes on.” “Are ee ad 

nbllNnk'sdob’s warabbr eleven. 
“You arelucky. Nothing, I should say, coula 
overthrow you.” 
- ae en if somsiderabie of a 

onkey in his way, had" beenpartiou 
thesihererahing F winy ae at ade 
to' Migs Starpethat wae sawey forany- 
thing, “Why don't you! box his-enrs ?” asked 
ene ‘of the gitts. © Towowld,” reptied: Mies 
Salento I don’t know where I cattfiad a 
Me, Jacl Oase-felt we though 


cddemesenyet is! RON RG 


r a Ree pa 





‘Baoor, 
cnanlid.-ticetip: nttes, cnsatiog dhereaine, ne 

he 
poser him ‘to take back the horse, ‘which 


Peiding 
hid wemonstrances: of no avai), the 
calmly soll. WOR pens thou hast Gowbdtless 
heard: of Satam entering the herd 
and I fied that heativd sttoksfastia the 
"eed pacing friend.” 


who lixes. spore doce 
tines gl Ase hentia, Blogg bad..cam- 
r pany, the odie evening, she was hearda hec 
vours.to exter c from a... 


at 
iH 


faa 
player,” 


pause in the ‘vonversation. ‘' Her "time. 


séttle down. On the -day his ” itioal _xespo 
mother-in. law said'to him, “T do* fey Bs | Ele sa who ops . (smpocan ot 
dear son in-law, that you will be guilty of no | noigsenz in ranaic, Ae ‘‘her 
more follies infatute,” My dear madiem,’ ¥ mania there,. vary likely she has 
he replied, ‘I promise-you that Bis will be | Jens man-is Share, wen 


the lagt !” 


A Kaun Rezoar.— It is. .a great pity that 
you come dangling at my heela, Me. Nea- 
entity,” said a a lady to her 


sentimental adozer remind meat a’ 
thermometer that is filled with nothing in the 
upperatery.’’ ‘' Most.a of your sex,” 


~. he, ‘‘for so flattering a compliment; let 
you that you oaenpy my upper 
sla entirely.” 

Sxmrvt Panewra,— Loek here; me!” said 
a young Lady, jnst commencing to take esvons, 
im painting, ing up a sample of her skitl 
to her mether, Mins © ary ome Car you, 
tell me-whatthis is?” lookitg at: 
it some time, anewered: “Well; I —— 
aS eye or-aa oyster; but I done 
w i ” 

“ Ais’? yon almost boiled?” inquired g little 
git of a gentlemen on ber futher one 
mothsr. *' No, little one, f can’t. say 
am Oa the contrary, I feel quite or 
able”’ “That's fanny. I should think you 
would be.” “Whyso, Daisy?” “ Ob, because. 





T heard mamme say that your wife kept you 


in hot water all the time,’’ 





Ar a family party @ young prodigy was 
executing oa thepiano ® isymptony, more 
miligery thanepastogsl, Parents end. ‘friends 
were in costasies, « “Isn't: it’ beautifal!” 
exclaimed an old aunt ‘speaking to theneigh- 
our from next door, whehet joined the party. 
‘- What splendi@ execution | You:resarto hear 
the sound of shesuldiers” footeteps dying away 
in thedistancs,” Ab,” auidthe neighbour, 
sit they would: only tales ‘the piaao with 


“I renu you.what,” airily exclaimed, Per- 
kins, as he sat down to the etre “5 
‘was in a@ tight this 


“Yea, I eagw you were,” tiiaerti hie mite, 
in-olear, cJld atterances that cutlike a, Bnife. 
**T saw you coming ont of it!” And then it- 


roas Per that he had incident- 
ally peopeet into a tavern with a friend for. the 
purpose of examinimg a.. doubtful Beisios? 
statement with the aid of a 
spd his contemplated anecJate - 
his grasp like money af a. 
while the supper was 
so profourd that he could 
kin ring. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mr. Guansroxe will ask Parliament, during 
the present session for a .grant of £15,000 
Er awnum for the eldest son-of the Princes of 


B, RH, Parscess Capistias oF Scuieswic 
sad an aristoeratic company metia 
Wellington "Basewabs Chapel on the 25th 
ttt; ‘on tHe Ctcasion of the marritge of 
the Hon. Henry C. Legge, Adjntant of the 1st 
Bavtedion Colistrewm Guards, record son of 
month, with 
Hon, Amy, temaid. Roncu the 
Queen, eldest denpter ob ake, <2, 90 


criepeharpieraees 


Tes ‘tad a me talile “were 
beautifally pot rc with white flowerg,.and 


the scene was @ very imposing one, owing to’ 
nd 3 neu ot the 


‘on each side 


, 


the coming .of the. aera neaerict 


fo thechaeecl steps) aon ® wopalel Dyin 


was sung. 

The elegant bridal gown was of white satin | 
ducheese, ‘eating w long train, on which on the, 
lott. side clusters of orauge blossoms had the 
appoarance of allen. The bodice and 
front of" 
with or, 


embroidery and.similer fiqwers. 
&r the Hesith sae on Wednesday, 


Ozkaber 30, (when .the: pincers Taviaee _ Mas- 
eee ep tamantaante 


baking. baldag gad, on OF baat 
show. Sometime creatine ek ex. 
hibitors in the oe ge eh ome mt 
asked the editer of. ipo Bristsh oreigny 
1a 


parts of 
couraging. The whole x abe chal pooae 
connate itty the making of, benaere were dis- 
a 
. Breet of various qualities was 
menaalleaboer and by machinery, and baking 
in each: variety of oven was Carried on at inter- 
vale. Sitntiltaneattly the mivor arte of cake- 
—— and confectionery me aol prosecuted. | 
shell, generally: used ae & 
for the day & @epst for earn ofall 
kinds. After the a 


twenty-ape special ye 

of invited: ne men with tbe principals 
“the olie? fiters’ of English and 

orsign ‘mailers, bakers, machinists, casease, 

aud yeast: manufacturers, .Sir Spencer Wi 

was in the chair, 


‘Sr | Mowus Mevresrone's ‘one hundredth 
birthday has been ‘celebrated, A special) 
service of prayer and thankegiving was held in 
all the Jewish synagogues of the British em- 
pire, those who attended at the 
synagegae of the and Portuguese | 
Jews in Bevis Marks was Mrs. Rachel Prassac, 
a Jewish lady one hundred aad three yeara of 
age. The anniv was also colebrated 
with much impressiveness in every paré of 

Jews, large n 

tok part everywhere in the pro- 

ceedings. In general psalms were read;iaad 

prayers in Hebrew and English, written for 

the ogeasion, were. offered; while, addresses, 

lectures, amd, .oxations “were : vby 
clergymen pay oi 5 oe 

receive ng the day over ei 

tunica Tortora and ta butted tebhioas 

cougratulation in all i Tangaage, and from ma al 

in-eddition-to many 


egard a ‘ean ia the ehaps of 


bouquets of flowers. 


Parte 
tokens of r 


t with ‘the hand of |’ 


- STATISTICS. 

Troe Voutunteer Force.—-The twenty-fifth 
official..year of the Volunteer force hanbeen 
brought to ® close, and, as soon a3 
the full returns of enrolled strength, efficients, 
&o: are Gue at the War Office. The last re- 
turns wert’ the best Id‘the history of the 'cr- 
ganization, showing 209.365 enrolled, 202,428 


efficients, 17.928. proficient, officers and, ser- 
er aml i ab ae aanks prosems, Ati cdne 
spection, 


CLOSE OF THE Shave Exarsrmoy. —When 
entrances and exits of the Royal Horti- 
Lady | opltsiral Gatdens closed si. ten o'clobk on 
hursday, October 30:h, the most snesesebul 
| Sx Pte gy sit Spe Song we it 
x 88 
fies Deen -opento the ts turnstiles 
have registered no fewer than ? btCT CSE adi 
yf i egsbendt 5 are tothe whole 


n, cgyrscaed 
children, - On. am. .average. there 
about 27 0 000 visitors 2 wrehemeatiy peerly peer 
Gating the ‘Test: so @ays ‘the total: ao 

a a 
| reste was 20088 age ? rads tae 
any one.day was the Anant y» 
whem 72 72,000, parsons entered the grounds. =< 
the Fisheries Kxthibition the —— total wes 
"2,703,051, #0 titat the: pet 
— show an increasé ofS hide Ove 35 per 
cent. 





GEMS. 

Grusx is, perhaps, the, most pesfeo’. instru- 
ment of thought-everiavented by man, and its 
literature has never been equalled in purity of 
style and beldaess of expression. 

Tue veny last cutipsity spoken ot in the 


papers isa wheel that came off;a deg's tail 
when it was a - "Bae saes wito hag 
discovered it has trem public Hife. 


A WOMA®-L5CTURBR ; Woman's sphere is 
bound north by her husband, on the east by 
her baby, om the seuth by:her mother-in-law, 


_ | and on the west bya maiden aunt 


Miers is like the. fiash, of lightning that 


rr breaks through the'gloon: of the clouds snd 


glitters for a moment ; cheerfilness keeps up 
a Gaylight in the seul, filling it with a steady 
and perpetual serenity. 

_ Treen are no better eosmetios than asevexe 





of|| bene, sod along the thick ‘part, 
perondy mechan | 


& gracious temper, an@ calmvess of Spirit ; 
aud there is no true beauty without the signa. 
-tores of these graves ia the'very cownteranice. 


HOUSKHOLB jmepeaepeens 


CauLivLowER Wits Cnmax Savce.—Separate 
ells | the flower into small parta, wash carefally, 
and put.on in-well salted, botling water; after 
boiling ah hour, tarn off water and adi a pint 
of milk, @ little boiling bo gee and a Foes of 
-sals;cook gently another halt-haty, take up 
-caretally, sioken the milk with & scant table- 
bepoanfal of flour, with a tablespoontal of 
hutter. previously meade into a smeoth paste. 
Pour over the cauliflower, and serve. Onions 

‘sxe delicioes treated in thesame style, 
Cop's Heap axp Sxovspers will eat mach 
‘finer by ‘having « tivtte salt: rabbed down she 
day. ‘Tie it np, and oy aon = 

¢ RP, p 

tine sane or in cold water, which will 

‘gover ib; throw # han@fal of sals into it. 
_ care must ba talkan to serve it without 
the emall Garnish 





of black or scam, 
with al double lemon, 
horse-radish, and the milt, ree, and liver, and 
fried smeélta’ it It with smelts 


‘oo careful that no water bangs abont the 
-other | fish ; or the beauty: of the ameits will ‘ba 
taken off, as weltaetheirfiavour. Gerve with 





| plenty of. ae or. shrimp sauce, aa? 


-end 


he-will find, thab without 





MISCELLANEO U 8. 


Tun azt of living pe S 23 4o,.money is to 
pitch your scale of living one Gegreepolon your 
meane. the netion that, because 
pleasure rau bs purchased with money, there- 
fore money cannot be spent without enjoy ment. 
What.a thing costs a:manismo,tru3 measure 
of whatit is worth to-him'; and -yei how often 
is his-appreciation/governed by ne othar stan- 
dard, as if there were a pleasare ine diture 
per se! Feel a want before you provite against 
it. You'sre more sssared ttat. it is a real 
want; and it is worth while to fesl ita Httle 
in order to feel the relief from it. 


A pwxzr of wita is proverbially a palace of 
silence; and the envy and hatred witith ail 
literary mon retilly feel for eath other; eape- 
cially when they ate exchanging deditationsef 
matual affection, always instre in such assem- 
plies the agreeable presence af a general feeling 
of painful cometraint. It # good Oeours 
ta ge a will not express it, lest hie neigh- 
hour, who is pablishing « novel in;numbers, 
shell appropriate it next month; ot behimaeif, 
who has the same responsibility of production, 
be deprived of its legitimate appearance, 

Frowses,—Muoh fepends npon thearrange- 
ment of bouquets. The glasses and receptacies 
tor flowers ‘sothd ‘al be chosen -with a 


‘dae reg 

‘Ttaelt. grows, A flower with a naturally long 
stem never looks well cut off short and pus 
into. shaliow gles dish, ory short. stemmed 
flowers, like violets, we may fay, 00 
the top of s tall specimemvase. Low-grow- 
‘tog flowers, asa ‘tule, show:to the best .ad- 
vautage when they sre pnt, dato’ moss fa-a 
shallow receptacle. Highly.colaared plas ar 
china vases are rarely suitable for holging 
flowers; the colour of < vase gemerally de 
tracte from the rs the flo vers. “The 


vase.shioald effber be ad cétonriess, if 
coloured, the tint should be similar to “that 
of the flowers, not of = contrasting hue. 
Flowers, on the whole, look best in a. plain 
glase vase. Nowadays, & bad flornl arrange- 
iment syne ig ches! rarely met with, ag there 
are. 50 ore 00 eal imen glasses of different 

entirely anpersede the 
wea staaletare that; ugad; ab, one time to 
grace, or disgrace; our dinter tables, 


A ‘Houmy Haunr.—Exceptisg scuihern 
Italy, there is no country which can eom- 
— with Greece in beanty and interest to 

‘the intelligent traveller. It is not a lend 
for creature comforts, thoagh the elimate is 
splendid, and though the bovels i in. Athens are 
as good as those in any’ Buropean town. iIvis 
not @ land. for soviety, though the ee viety at 
Athens is exvelient, and fat ‘easier of access 
than that of most ieropente capitals. Buatif 
amau is fond of the lange effects of natural 
weenery, he-will find, in the Southern Alps 
and fiords of Greeos, a variety ands richsess 
of eoloer which no other of Hurope 
affords. If he is fond of the sof natant 
scenery, flowers, shrubs, and trees, ba will 
find the wild flowers aud flowezing trees. of 
Greece mores) id than anything be has 
yet seen. If be @esires to stady national 
characterand manners and customs, 


-he will find in the -hardy mountaineers of 


Greece one of the most uureformed societies. 
hardly yet affected by the great tide of same- 
mess which is invading alt Europs, in dress, 
fabrics, aud usages. Sind yet, in-spite of the 
folly still talked in England aboat brigands, 
troops,, or police, or 
patrols, or any of those melancholy saleguards 


‘which are now so obtrusive in England: and 


Ireland, life and property are as safe as they 
ever were in our moet. civilised homes. Let 
bim not know a word of history, or ‘of art, 
and he will yet berewarded-by ail this nataral 
geese rhaps, also, if he be a politictan, 

none tas Alen the resnita of. a comstitation 


fe eae ote planted ins nation of m0 


poriticzl ee ee 
ted Magazine, 


. English Wuats 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. R. (Torquay).—We do not insert advertisements. 
Brsstr.—The fellow is laughing at you. 
Take no notice of him, and do not poh about nd 


Harry M.—Write to a sporting . Webave no 
record of the longest jump ever m: a horse. 


C. M. F.—Crabs do not "belong to the order of fish ; 
they are crustaceans, while oysters are molluscs. 
War.ry.—The international boat race between the 
Universities of Oxford and Harvard took place 27th 
August, 1869, 
Quzeniz.—1l. The 22nd Dec., 1868, fell upon a 
Monday. 2. Good for the age. 38. Very pretty bright 


8. A. T.—It would make her very ill, and 
she would not be Egg A mag repeat the 
experiment. 


T. M.—There is no such verb in 
or “‘to laize.” Its use is nota 
a freak of ignorance, 

Cc. B. D.—All you can dois tobideyourtime. Your 
turn will come, and as the poet said justly, ‘‘ Every- 
thing comes round to the man that waits.” 


A. P. M.—There seems to be nothing necessary for 
P cha ew abr the young lady. We do not 

ink that she will to receive you. Do not be 
anxious to marry for a year or two. 

L. L. B.—If you are patient the young man will ask 
your brother to introduce him to you. Wait until he 
shows a little enterprise. It is his place to seek your 
acquaintance. 

Frirz.—You should not be In a hurry to decide that 

uestion. Wee Pet cee rs ho eonttiin 

marry. Wait you are before deciding whether 
you will marry the girl to whom you refer or not. 


One 1s Susprense.—l. Certainly not. 2. Let him 
geet OS en 5 Te weet uses dees 8. It is a case 
for a . It might arise from cause named, but 
there are many others. 

E. 8. H.—1. The portions in life would be quite equal. 
2. We cannot oblige . 2. No very great likelihood, 
rather the other 3. There is no meaning in 
many causes ? 

Awxtovs InqvrrEr.—l. The only way is to advertise 
your qualifications in a good paper, or call upon some 

2. It is impossible to say, not knowing 
what you can do.. Post-office work is not at all easy to 
attain, and requires considerable preparatory training. 

T. P. (Guernsey).—1. You are entitled to share and 
share alike with your brothers and sisters. 2. If the 
facts are as you state them, and the ticket was not an 
absolute , your mother has no right to retain the 
watch on your tendering her the money. Surely 
some arrangements can be come to in the matter. 

Axsxiovus Joan.—Coloured silks may be cleaned in the 
following manner :—Take four ounces of soft soxp, four 
ounces ‘a honey, the white of an , and a wineglass- 
ful of best ; mix well , and scour the 
article thoroughly with rather a brush, afterwards 
rinse in cold water, leave to drain, and iron while quite 

Pp. 

A. A.—We think that your brother-in-law acted very 
wrongly, and you should have put a stop to such 
familiari! 


lish as ‘‘to laze” 
; it is simply 


ty at once and for ever. Do not allow any , 


more of it, and you had better remain away from your 
’s house until you learn a little better what is 
due to her and to yourself. 


E. C. G.—We scarcely think that this gentleman re- 
commends himself by sending ts and mennees 
through a mutual friend. You better decline 

in future unless he shows more manliness and 
sincerity. What you have already accepted you had 
better keep. 
friendly talk with him about his gifts. 

G. T.—You cannot claim the money except under the 
terms of the will, thatis till one year after your mother’s 
death. We presume it will be placed in the hands of 
trustees and invested, she receiving the interest as long 
as she lives, and after her death it will accumulate for 

ourself and sister. This is written, of course, in 
incsenee of the rest of the provisions of the will. 


0. C.—A widow usually wears very deep mourning 
one year, and then ordinary mourning for as long or 
short a period as she chooses. For a parent the period 
of mourning is one year, and the same period is usually 
observed for a her or sister. It would be quite 
fitting for you to assume mourning for a guardian 
whom you loved. In this case three or six months 
‘would be sufficient. 


Lerne §.—1. Unless you can overcome the sourd in 
your throat by eating very slowly and carefully we 
would advise you to consult a respectable physician. 
It probably ariees from an enlarged gland that may 
have to be cut. 2. In such a case we think that the 
mother-in-law should write to her daughter-in-law as 
well as to herson. Where such a marriage is arranged 
and takes place at a distance from the friends of one of 
the parties, it is usual for some eo! dence between 
the young lady and her husband’s tives to precede 
the marriage. 

E. B. W.—As you seem certain that the engacement 
should be broken your only wise and proper course is 
to write to the gentleman telling him so, in the fewest 
words porsible, at the same time offering to destroy or 
return his letters, photographs and other mementos, 


When he comes to see you have a quiet, | 


amd asking him at once to return all your letters. If 
he is a truly honourable man he wal’ com ly strictly 
io op >. You will be ante sus ly if you 

as a flower or a surap o connected 
in your mind with him. se e 


atinconn French us is a little — three- 
English m kilogram: 
pounds and a fifth avoirdupois. eee wad 


P. W. N.—There is no such absurd restrictions ; all 
who behave themselves may walk freely in any of the 
ti ean Parks during the hours they are open to 


B. W. G.—Spoiled stamps, that is, stamps that have 
been spoiled accidentally and not used, ont howell for 
at Somerset House. You will learn the hours on appli- 


BE. G. G.—Never mind the of jealous 
and envy. Yeu have ty yy eo 
own business, and should your so-called friend to 


C. C.—If you have lost the ticket should a at 
once to the pawnbroker for a form Wasnaration tee 
made before a or he is bound to deliver the 
pledge to the producer of the ticket. 


A. P. W.—If parents approve of the man 
and you love We aoe no reason why you should not 
him. man probably finds his enjoy- 


ment in his love for you and in your society. 


P. C. 0.—We advise you to take good care of what 
property you have, and to will it to your daughter in 
come o reas dant. You had better to live; 
ably ha) with your husband. He will pro ly 
improve as he grows older. 

Cc. V. 8.—You had better do nothing 
recall your recreant beau. Do not allow your feelings 
to betray you. Ifthe gentleman does not show more 
honour and it would be better for you to dis- 
miss him entirely from your mind. 


AT THE HELM. 


About the ship the flames dart round ; 

Yet it was near to land 
That might be reached, could there te found 
A sailor who would stand 


: 
i 
i 
: 


And tho with forked tongue, 
Seemed oft the sailor to o’erwhelm, 
Silent those wy J flames among, 
hn Maynard stood at the helm. 


The ship is in: they hurrying pass 
Mp off the grave it pose, & be— 

And all are saved but one, alas ! 
Who saved them all—and he, 

John Maynard, now a blackened mass, 
Falls forward in the sea. 


M.S. L. 


Bessie Ray.—Judging from your letter, it is not likely 
that Ba chance for ¥ a situation as governess 
would be very good. Your education seems to be defec- 
tive. Still, you might get a situation to take care of 
very young children, 7 

Lavra G.—Your friend is act: 
man with whom she is correspon 





very unwisely. The 
may be a thorough 


villain. A lady should never enter into a correspond- 
ence with a man unless she is assured of his respect- 
ability and trustworthiness beforehand. 

| BR. 'T. B.—We cannot advise you to take any steps to 
improve your com . be pes to protect ves 
from exposure to the sun and d, to use 


le pre- 

| parations, such as cold cream or vaseline, at night on 

faces, and plenty of cold water at all times. 

kles can be removed in many ways. We have fre- 
quently given receipts. 


Marte.—It Is very indiscreet and improper for a 


ts she may 
corraspondence with him. It is very foolish for her to 
| indulge in sentimental correspondence with any 
but her betrothed. Drop your correspondence at once. 
Your mother will give you good counsel in such 
matters. Go to her, 


A. W. G.—Dieting by itself will never improve your 
“ wind” and endurance asa runner. The only success- 
ful course will be to exercise steadily, but not to such a 
de; as to leave youe and id afterwards, 
and to eat only just what you require and 
wholesome f Most trainers entirel; bit 
alcohol and tobacco, and those who do to e their 
use at all allow only a very small quantity. Raw cass 
' are digestible and nourishing, and, if not disagreeable 
| to you, may form a regular part of your diet. 


R. M.—1, It is not necessary to leave a poreie in 
writing letters of either business or friendship, but it 
is often a convenience to have a margin for notes with 
a business letter, and some think a space at the left 
improves the cupessanee of any letter. This is, how- 
ever, a matter of taste. 2. The term natural science is 
| vague. It may be taken to include te except 

theology and metaphysics, but it usually means those 








sciences relating to external nature. 3. The infini! 
“*to deceive” is the subject of the verb “is” na 
“ children" is the object of the infinitive “to deceive.” 
4. The thoroughly practical scien 

not be carried on without elgebra, and 


by rules deduced by 


them. 5. A married woman be 
husband’s name, as Mrs. John Smith, 


business 
Slee teeet eevee Slasere 


L. L.—If you are ina 5 
Ae oy ask the lady to marry you. It is 


i 
q 


a 
i 


i 


: 
E 
rt 


“Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall.” 
me gree, coming by, and reading the line, immediately 
“If thy heart fail thee do not climb’at all.” 


R. D. G.—To produce a perfect skeleton leaf take 
ounces of washing 46 two ounces of time. 
Sock the Kune in 5 Ueto water, 244 one, quart of 


hours; when dissolved, use two i yap 
t of water. bleached float the on paper 


Yrocession the streets, the checks 
Pain the crowned with \ anil Soar ent 
wi es dressed in imitation of 


reasons assigned must be such as to 
a a £29 8s. The cost of an 
lisenes "te, London, £2 2s. 6d. ; in 


this case either, but one of the parties 
must have lived for fifteen days in the parish in which 
the to take place. 








Att Back Nomsers, Parts and Vorumes are In print 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 267, N A 
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